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Diary of the Geek. 


Mr. Batrour’s Referendum riddle has set his whole 
party by the ears. Sir William Anson has written two 
long letters to the “Times,” calling on the party to 
put some thought into its leader’s notion, declaring that 
the Swiss example cannot be applied to our Constitution, 
and exposing the difficulty of putting either Bills or 
the “ principles ’’ of Bills before the electorate without 
a regular election, with its normal accompaniments. He 
admits that the Referendum must seriously affect the 
party system, but contemplates this as a possible improve- 
ment. On the other hand, Mr. Jesse Collings, speaking, 
no doubt, for Mr. Chamberlain, denounces the Referen- 
dum sans phrase, and demands its withdrawal, now 
that the Liberals properly refuse to submit Home Rule 
to it. 


“ * ~ 

But the worst quandary of all is that of Captain 
Weigall, the Tory candidate for the Horncastle divi- 
sion of Lincolnshire. He began by declaring him- 
self opposed to food taxes and postponing the whole 
subject. of Tariff Reform in favor of the Consti- 
tutional question, which, we are afraid, will be 
settled over Captain Weigall’s head. This brought 
down a Protectionist storm, and in the “ Morning 
Post’’ the Captain tried to hedge, saying that he 
remained a Tariff Reformer, heroically resolved to say 
nothing about it unless the Liberals forced his hand by 
running Free Trade. Unhappily, this essay in the art 
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of facing both ways did not placate the Protectionists. 
Mr. Goulding, one of their head organisers, wrote to the 
“ Post,’’ branding the gallant Captain as a “ deserter ”’ 
who could “ claim no privilege,’’ and insisting that “ in 
this or in any other election the Tariff Reform League 
can have no choice but to offer most determined opposi-. 
tion to the enemies of the cause which they were founded 
to support.’’ If Tariff Reform were deserted, the break- 
up of the Unionist Party would ke “ speedy and inevit- 
able.’”’ The plight of Unionism is worse than that. It 
can win neither with Tariff Reform nor without it. 
* * * 

Mr. ArtTHuR CoHEN, a lawyer of eminence, and 
many years ago a Liberal member for Southwark, makes 
the curious suggestion in the “Times’’ that, as the 
preamble of the Parliament Bill (which declares the “ ex- 
pediency’””’ of creating a “ popular’? House of Lords) 
implies that the body of the Bill should only come into 
effect while the House of Lords is unreformed, the Lords 
should pass the Bill “ with a reservation.’’ This “ re- 
servation ’’ is to stipulate that, if within two years the 
House of Lords shall have been reformed, the whole 
measure shall be hung up or re-considered. Meanwhile, 
a fresh Conference of the leaders is to sit at once and 
decide on the new constitution of the Lords. We cannot 
imagine a greater absurdity. There is no chance of 
passing a Reform Bill in two years, so that the pro- 
posed “ reservation ’’ would at once fall to the ground. 
The Government has no mandate either for a 
new Conference or for the reform of the House of 
Lords, and it will neither set up the one nor proceed 
with the other. The only task assigned it by the people 
is to put the House of Lords in subordination to the 
House of Commons. For that purpose, we should be 
inclined not to adopt Mr. Cohen’s expedient—which 
really invites the Lords to throw out the Parliament 
Bill—but to reverse it. The preamble of the Parliament 
Bill has no immediate value or relevance, and should be 
dropped. If it is retained it will merely prove a peg 
for endless amendments, none of which the Govern- 
ment can well accept. 

* x * 

A MALICIOUS communication in the “ Temps’”’ 
all Europe speculating for several days on the 
imminence of fresh trouble in Portugal, where the 
Republic was said to be tottering to its fall. These 
exaggerations are evidently far from the truth. There 
is unrest and malaise in Portugal, but it certainly does 
not come from the royalist faction, if any royalist 
faction exists. Its causes seem to be three-fold. The 
men of action, chiefly naval officers, who made the 
revolution, conceive themselves to have been slighted 
by the “idealogues’’ who govern. There has been 
too marked a tendency to reprisals, and too iittle regard 
for legality. Thus a judge has been exiled for a refusal 
to violate the constitution, who had been punished for 
a like independence by the Dictator Franco. The 
sudden legalisation of strikes has led to a bewildering and 
incessant outbreak of labor troubles. All this is normal 
and natural, the aftermath of every revolution. But 
it is a bad sign that the Republican Government has 
taken to issuing coercive decrees, and it is an unwise act 
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as well as a violation of its own principles, to impose 
a severe censorship over foreign news. 
x * * 

Tue Houndsditch murders have had a highly dramatic 
and horrible sequel. Two of the band of Letts who 
escaped from Exchange Buildings were tracked to a flat 
in Sidney Street, Stepney, which, early on Tuesday 
morning, was surrounded by armed police drawn from 
the Metropolitan and City forces. The authorities 
quietly cleared the house of its innocent occupants, and 
isolated the murderers in one of its rooms. Their first 
tactic seems to have been to rush the apartment, risking 
further deaths and casualties. But this line of action— 
in our view the right though difficult and unpopular 
course—was abandoned in favor of a formal siege of the 
house. The police aroused the inmates by throwing 
stones at the windows, thus drawing the thieves’ fire. 
Their first shot severely wounded a police-inspector. A 
regular bombardment was then set up, the house being 
surrounded on all sides by the police, who were presently 
reinforced by a detachment of picked shots from the Scots 
Guards at the Tower. Hundreds more police were used 
to press back the enormous crowds who thronged to the 
exciting spectacle. A continuous fire was kept upon the 
house and was replied to by the desperadoes. Mr. 
Churchill arrived about noon, but he did not, as is stated, 
take command of the police. Several bystanders were 
wounded either by the revolvers of the Letts, or by 
ricochets from the rifles of the Guardsmen and the 
police. 

* * *% 


Axsovut half-past twelve the house caught fire—in 
all probability the act of the bandits, who, losing all 
hope of escaping, decided to perish in the flames. The 
Fire Brigade came up, but the men were not allowed 
to risk their lives as long as the burglars continued to 
fire from their fort. When resistance ceased, the 
flames were extinguished—four firemen being injured by 
the fall of a wall in the burnt-out house—and a bundle 
of charred limbs and clothes revealed the fate of the two 
marauders. Apparently they were the leader and the 
unnamed lieutenant of the band; a third figure, known 
as Peter the Painter, is still at large. The error of the 
whole operation seems to have been the decision of the 
heads of the police, in the early morning, to prefer a 
siege to a rush. Once such a mistake was made, the 
ghastly melodrama which followed was inevitable. 

3 % * 

The later investigations apparently tend to show 
the existence of a large band of these robbers, numbering 
twenty-eight members, of whom only three have been 
killed, while some supposed confederates are in custody. 
The elaborate methods of the police have therefore 
been used to little effect, and a less sentimental and 
more practical spirit will, we hope, govern their future 
operations. It is useless to blame Mr. Churchill, for 
he was not present when the mistake which, as we have 
said, involved all the later errors, was committed. 
On the other hand, there is no point in identifying 
these men with the regular political anarchists, with 
whose meetings the police are, of course, familiar. They 
are not a criminal folk, and they denounce the band of 
thieves which is now being broken up. Probably it is 
necessary to arm the Home Secretary with some 
summary power of deporting bad characters, and punish- 
ing them if they return. But (a) it will be found impos- 
sible to construct a net with meshes so fine that no foreign 
criminals can ever creep through it to these shores, and 
(5) it is impossible and unnecessary to penalise the vast 
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alien community of the East End, which, as a whole, gives 
the police as little trouble as the ‘native population. 

* * * 

Opinion abroad has naturally been only one degree 
less interested in the East End battle than opinion 
at home. Comment has followed three main lines of 
thought. The conservative and reactionary Press in 
every country has hastened to point out that we have 
paid the penalty for maintaining the right of asylum—a 
reproach which comes with peculiar lack of logic from 
the “Temps,’’ which agitated (to its credit) for the 
maintenance of that right in Savarkar’s case. The 
newspapers of Germany, which gives short shrift to 
refugees, however innocent, when it can oblige Tsardom 
by betraying them, have been specially offensive in the 
pursuit of this argument. The Vienna correspondent of 
the “ Times ’’ does well to warn us that these reactionary 
reproaches come everywhere from the enemies of Eng- 
land, who regard us as a pestilent example of liberty in 
Europe. 


* * * 

Morr legitimate is the caustic comment in which 
some American and some German papers indulge 
on the disproportion between the forces on the two sides 
—Guards, guns, and a thousand police against two men 
with revolvers. The Berlin police, says the “ Lokalan- 
zeiger,’’ aims at taking untried criminals alive, and does 
not “hunt sparrows with artillery.’’ It managed the 
Moabit riots, where there was plenty of shooting, with- 
out the aid of the troops. The “ Berliner Tageblatt,”’ 
on the other hand, in an article marked by good taste 
and good feeling, pays a tribute to this country for its 
courage in maintaining the right of asylum, and re- 
minds its countrymen that German exiles have benefited 
by it. “ L’Humanité’’ argues that civilised peoples 
are paying in such incidents as this the price for their 
tolerance of a focus of barbarism in Russia. 

% + 

THE outlook in Persia seems for the moment dis- 
tinctly brighter. It is not yet officially known that the 
Foreign Office will refrain from executing its threat to 
impose a British-Indian gendarmerie on Southern Persia, 
but it is now generally conceded that the excuse has 
vanished. The Southern roads are clear. The Govern- 
ment is acting with energy, and even the chiefs of the 
wilder tribes seem to have responded to the appeals to 
their patriotism which were made by the clergy. The 
best news of all is that Sweden has consented to lend 
officers to organise a permanent and efficient gen- 
darmerie, for which the now accepted loan will pay. If 
the Persians have the good sense to entrust these officers 
with executive authority their troubles may be at an 
end. Meanwhile the publication of the pact concluded 
at Potsdam and since elaborated in St. Petersburg be- 
tween Germany and Russia is everywhere awaited with 
curiosity. French authorities console themselves with 
the belief that it sells no one but the Persians. It is 
said to recognise Russian predominance in the Northern 
sphere, while leaving some scope for German trade, and 
assuring the linking up of the Bagdad line with the pro- 
jected Russo-Persian line. 

* * * 

Tue New Year Honors have two or three features 
of note. They emphasise the growing and welcome ten- 
dency of Liberal Governments to dispense with peerages 
as ordinary political devices, and they show an increasing 
recourse to Privy Councillorships, to Baronetcies, and 
to Knighthoods. Thus, while no Peers are made, five 
new Privy Councillors, nine new Baronets, and twenty- 
five new Knights are created. The Privy Councillors 
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include the Master of Elibank—who reaps the reward of 
his brilliant strategy at the election; Sir Charles 
Schwann, the doyen of the’ Manchester members; Sir 
Joseph Compton-Rickett, who represents Nonconformity, 
and ‘‘ Mabon,” a veteran of the Old Guard of Labor in 


the House of Commons. Among the Baronets is Mr. 
Macara, who has been a strong tower of the Free Trade 
cause in Lancashire. 

* * * 

Nor are the Knighthoods without interest. They 
include Dr. Ferrier, perhaps the best-known of the 
elder type of nerve-specialists; Mr. Gomme, the Town 
Clerk of London, one of the most learned of public 
servants; Mr. Henry Wood, who has made the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra the delight of musical London and Eng- 
land; Mr. George Newman, who so well organised the 
new Medical School Service; Mr. Sidney Colvin, of the 
British Museum; and Mr. Jesse Herbert, a 
organiser of last year’s electoral victory. 

€ % 7” 

Tue feature of the Colonial Honors is the deliberate 
seal they set on the peace of the South African Union 
Mr. Fischer, formerly Secretary of the Orange 
Free State, and a few short years ago an exile from South 
Africa, becomes a Privy Councillor; another able Dutch 
member of the Union Ministry, Mr. Graaff, is made a 
Baronet, and the same honor goes to the two strongest 
members of the Opposition, Dr. Jameson and Sir George 
Farrar. Mr. Edward Solomon, formerly the leader of 
the Reform Party in the Transvaal, becomes a 
K.C.M.G., and General de Wet shares the title of 
Honorable with General Beyers and General Hertzog. 
In a word, nearly all the famous political and military 
leaders of the Boers have now come into the circle of 
Imperial honor and power. 

* * * 


chief 


Every recent writer on Indian affairs, from Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald to Mr. Chirol, has insisted on the 
great part which the insulting and oppressive policy of 
the South African Colonies towards Indian immigrants 
had played in creating the present unrest. The 
National Congress spoke strongly on the question last 
week and the Mohammedans feel this slur upon the race 
as sharply as the Hindoos. Some months have passed 
since the Viceroy’s Legislative Council resolved, on the 
motion of its native members, to reply to South Africa 
by stopping the export of Indian labor to Natal. This 
week the Executive Government has taken action in the 
sense of this resolution by prohibiting the further 
emigration of indentured coolies from July Ist next. 
This step seems to have been universally approved in 
India, and it may prove effective. Natal has been quite 
as reckless as the Transvaal in its harsh treatment of 
the Indians. But it differs in this vital particular from 
the Transvaal, that it needs and desires the free import 
of cheap Asiatic labor. The stoppage of the supply will 
injure the staple trades of Natal, and may conceivably 
bring the Union Parliament under the spur of self- 
interest to “think Imperially ’’ and act humanely. 

* * 

Tue Executive of the Labor Party have now pro- 
posed to amend, rather than to withdraw, the pledge 
of membership on which the House of Lords fastened 
in their judgment on the Osborne case. The wording 
is made a little more elastic than the present form, the 
reference to the party whips is deleted, and members 
are asked only to keep clear of Liberal or Tory plat- 
forms and propaganda, and to “accept the responsibilities 
established by Parliamentary practice.’’ This, the 
Executive claim, merely brings the Labor Party into 





} 








line with the Liberal and Conservative Parties. As to 
Parliamentary usage, yes ; but it does not make the legal 
problem easier. The Labor leaders might well have 
applied the old tactics of ‘ca’ canny,’’ and left the 
Cabinet as free of constitutional verbiage as possible. 


* * * 


Tue Ottoman Parliament is justifying its existence 


| by exposing the barbarities of which the Young Turks— 


or one group among them—are now making a practice. 
The debate on Macedonia was damaging. Even more 
painful was the interpellation of this week on the tor- 
tures to which certain political suspects have been sub- 
jected in the capital itself. The members of an alleged 
secret association opposed to the Committee were 
arrested for treason, and tried, not by a regular court, 
nor even by a court-martial, but by an “ Extraordinary 
Commission ’’ created ad hoc. It proceeded to torture 
them to extract evidence, and one deputy made the 
Chamber shudder by producing a bloody whip, and a 
finger-nail which had, he declared, been torn from the 
hand of one of the prisoners. The Prime Minister 
gave the usual official denial, and made the question 
one of confidence. We cannot weigh the evidence at 
this distance, but the Turkish Press is dissatisfied, many 
deputies who usually support the Committee abstained 
from voting, and the Government was saved by only 
ninety-six votes to seventy-three. The present leaders 
of the Committee are clearly losing the confidence of 
the Chamber, but it remains to be seen how the army 
would act if Parliament were ultimately to assert itself. 
* * * 


Iraty is engaged upon an interesting experiment 
in electoral reform, which seems, for the moment, to 
be turning out badly. In no European country save 
Hungary is the proportion of voters to population so 
low. The Government proposed to simplify the franchise 
by extending it virtually to all adult males, subject, 
however, to a test of literacy. This would have added 
about a million voters to the register, and was what 
the Left and, in. particular, the Socialists demanded. 
But the Bill, when Signor Luzzati produced it, contained 
a further clause, making voting ccmpulsory, after the 
Belgian and Austrian precedent. The compulsion of 
unwilling and indifferent voters seems, in theory, in- 
defensible. In practice, it would mean a great accession 
to the reactionary and, in particular, the Clericalist 
vote. 

* * * 

Mr. Bovtancer, a friend and disciple of Tolstoy, 
has published, in the “Times,’’ a sad but deeply in- 
teresting story of the Count’s later relations with his 
wife and family, and the causes of his flight and death. 
His narrative, which is highly detailed, receives con- 
firmation from Tolstoy’s literary will. This document 
revokes the earlier disposition of his books (which gave 
the Countess the power to publish his “ artistic’’ works 
up to 1880), and puts the entire mass of his productions, 


| published and unpublished, literary or didactic, in the 


hands of the two daughters, Alexandra and Tatiana, 
who sympathised with his doctrine. Mr. Boulanger’s 
narrative exhibits the growing dislike of the Countess 
for Tolstoy’s creed of Christian anarchy, and her en- 
deavor to circumscribe his personal and intellectual 
freedom. This ended in attempts to read his private 
diary, to dictate his friendships, and to check his move- 
ments. Mr. Boulanger states that Tolstoy submitted to 
these exactions, behaving with great meekness and 
forbearance, but in the end found it impossible to 
reconcile his spiritual life and ideas with them. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE TRAVAIL OF TORYISM. 
Tue Tory Party, after much travail, have at last dis- 
covered that they are beaten, and that, as the combined 
result of a bad cause and a bad leader, they are likely 
to be excluded from power for a good many months and 
years to come. As to the remedy for the ills we have 


enumerated, they have not yet come to a unanimous 


conclusion. A few would abandon the cause. The 
“Morning Post’’ would get rid of the leader, 
who, judging by the sad condition of Captain 


Weigall, the Unionist candidate for the Horncastle 
Division, has reduced his followers to various degrees of 
But the “ Post’’ and the Tariff 
Reform League are resolved to adhere to Protection. 


jangling incoherence. 


They threaten to excommunicate Captain Weigall and 
to oppose his halting candidature, unless he at once 
deposes his leader’s constitutional plan and restores Tariff 
Reform to its place as the “ first constructive reform ”’ 
They declare Mr. Balfour’s 
application of the Referendum to be unintelligible and 


of the Conservative Party. 


unworkable, destructive of the “ first constructive reform’”’ 
and incidentally of the British Constitution. Finally, Sir 
William Anson, the leading authority on such matters, 
asks his party toconsider carefully with what limits, to what 
measures, by what authority, the Referendum can be ap- 
plied, and declares it necessary to recognise that, while the 
Liberal policy is “in being,’’ the Unionist policy is still 
“in the making.’’ And in the number of the “ Times ’”’ 
succeeding that in which Sir William Anson has in- 
vited the Conservative Party to a little clear thinking on 
its leader’s proposals, Mr. Jesse Collings, of Birmingham, 


? 


dismisses them as “ confusing ’’ and “ un-English,’’ and 
bespeaks their immediate withdrawal. 

Now, there is nothing more pertinent to be said of 
a party in this plight than that the nation has no use for 
it, and that it is as clearly unfit to form a Government as 
it was the day after Mr. Chamberlain split the Cabinet 
of 1903. The Referendum, introduced as a means of 
discrediting the Veto Bill, has dished Tariff Reform, re- 
vived the Free Trade faction in Toryism, and, it is said, 
decided one of the most powerful of the Unionist news- 
papers to desert Protection. But it has been powerless 
to open a way to a true restoration of the old Tory 
position. There will be no Tory Government of Eng- 
land till London and Lancashire have been won back. 
And Lancashire refuses to be won. She does not trust 
Mr. Balfour; and she will certainly not desert Free 
Trade because of a highly contingent promise, instantly 
repudiated by five-sixths of Mr. Balfour’s following, to 
submit a Tariff Reform Budget to a Referendum. Nor 
will London move while the House of Lords stops the 
way. Twice has the country given an unchanged vote 
on this question. Do any politicians, whatever their 
prepossessions may be, imagine that this force will be 
deflected, or weakened, till it has attained its end? If 
they do, at what point do they hope to break the chain 
of resistance to the claims of the Lords? Or do they 
imagine that the Crown, which acts as the holder of the 
Constitutional balance, the executant of the national 
will, will turn from a strong Government, whose advice 





it is bound to seek, to a weak Opposition, whose uncertain 
and divided councils it will properly ignore? 

Obviously, therefore, it is hopeless for an Op- 
position to refuse to acknowledge a defeat when it 
Still less 
can it hold up a thrice-victorious army with a de- 
mand for terms which would be, in effect, a surren- 


could not even turn a victory to account. 


der of the position that host had won. We all 
know what the stakes were when the House 
of Lords threw out the Budget of 1909. The 


prizes of a Tory success were Protection and the 
destruction of the prestige and the undivided financial 
authority of the House of Commons. 
the Liberal success is, in form, far less revolutionary, 
but it is substantial. The House of Lords must abandon 
every pretension of equi-pollency with the Commons, 


The reward of 


and all future hope of staying the normal course of 
Liberal Governments. It must give up the master-key 
of the Constitution, which it snatched in a moment when 
the old prudent leadership was withdrawn from it. It 
must lose its political power, retaining its titles and 
social status, but conceding a definite end to a non- 
A fortiore it 
must yield its vague and discredited plan of. making 
the Lords stronger than the Commons to the Govern- 
ment’s simple and approved plan of reducing them, 
in keeping with the traditional drift and set of 
the Constitution and the general needs of modern 
government, to a definitely subordinate assembly. For 
that purpose we need the body of the Veto Bill, but 
we do not even need its preamble. 


representative form of government. 


That can wait until 
we have given substance to the regained freedom of the 
Commons. If the Conservatives like to pick up the 
pledges they scattered on Federal Home Rule, and join 
us in a national settlement of the Irish question, there 
is no obstacle to such an act of policy and of grace. And 
if they will not abandon Protection—which, in our view, 
will never yield them any long or serious spell of office— 
they must be prepared to argue this question on a plat- 
form cleared of the substantial and accumulated griev- 
ances of the past—of Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, and the property vote. They must be able to say 
to voters—to all the voters:—‘‘ We accept democracy. 
We don’t appeal merely to privilege, or heredity, or the 
interests of capital and land, or stand by a palpable 
We do 
appeal to certain conservative instincts of the people, 
which, we think, are valuable strains in government, 
and we have certain views of finance and Empire which 
are not incompatible with a great popular State.’’ Such 
an appeal is more likely to yield the Tory Party a 
modicum of power than the threat to resist a thrice- 
delivered verdict, and to force the Crown to in- 
tervene in order to give it formal constitutional 
effect. As the Conservatives recognise the wisdom 
of this course, they will cease to distress them- 
selves needlessly about Coronation Year. It will 
be quite peaceful and successful. The Veto Bill 
can pass before that pleasant ceremony is opened, and 
the nation will hear with perfect calm and satisfaction 
that a written understanding exists as to the relative 


grievance to Nonconformists or workmen. 


- powers of the House of Lords and the House of. Com- 
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mons, corresponding to the fixed idea of those rela- 
tions which has long been inscribed in its political 
consciousness. In the interval, the ‘“ Observer’’ will 
write longer and longer articles to deplore the surrender 
of the Lords, and the ‘“ Times’’ bitterer and bitterer 
ones, until, in the longest and bitterest of all, they 
both recommend it. And then we shall go to West- 
minster Abbey together. 





PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
Tue broad idea of the Social Programme of Liberalism 
is the protection of the mass of the population against 
the “risks ’’ of life—the periods or occasions of help- 
lessness—childhood, sickness, unemployment, invalidity, 
and old age. The principle underlying this idea is 
that, under existing economic conditions, the individual 
is not capable of adequately protecting himself and his 
dependents against these “ risks,’’ that, nevertheless, it 
is his duty to do his part, and that, upon the whole, 
he will be stimulated to perform his duty by the frank 
co-operation of the State. There is to be something of 
the nature of a partnership between the State and the 
individual, and the problem is to determine how 
the different parts are to be assigned, and on what lines 
the idea is to be applied to practice. In the case of 
old age, a great step has been taken—it has only been 
completed during this past week by the removal of 
the pauper disqualification. But here the matter was 
The State has taken the whole 
It has offered to the aged 


worker a certain minimum to which he is free to add 


comparatively simple. 
financial burden on itself. 
his own savings. In the case of the larger risks of 
sickness and unemployment, it has generally been held 
that a different method must be adopted, and that the 
individual, on his side, must be called on for a sub- 
stantial contribution. In fact, if a man is partially 
relieved of the necessity of providing for old age, it 
is the more reasonable to expect him to assign a portion 
of his income week by week to insurance against the 
normal risks of life and of industry. But this at once 
raises very complex questions. How are we to deal 
with the individual ? 


good will? 


Are we to leave insurance to his 
If so, we may, indeed, do something to 
stimulate it by a State subvention which should make 
the terms more favorable, but we shall still have on our 
hands large numbers who, even on the most favorable 
terms, will decline to make reasonable provision. Or 
are we to make the scheme universal? If so, we must 
make it compulsory, and we are faced with grave diffi- 
culties of machinery, and perhaps of national character 
and tradition. 

So far as sickness and invalidity are concerned, we 
may assume that the Government have definitely decided 
We are told that the draft scheme is in 
It is to 
operate through “ approved ”’ Friendly Societies, and is 


on compulsion. 
being, though subject to reconsideration. 


to guarantee the benefits assured in these societies up 
to the amount of the national minimum. The minimum 
is 5s. a week, and all insurance for more than that 
If a man is assured to that 
amount in an approved society, well and good. No- 


thing further-is required of him. But if he has not 


amount is voluntary. 








insured himself, his name is entered for him, and his 
premium is deducted weekly by his employer and handed 
The employer has also to pay 


over to the national fund. 
a premium for each workman whom he employs, the 
whole cost being distributed in the ratio of one-half to 
the insured, one-fourth to the employer, and one-fourth 
to the State. We trust that if the scheme goes through, 
the employers’ contributions will not be identical in 
all cases, but will be made to depend on an actuarial 
calculation of the risk of sickness and invalidity in each 
trade. It is only on this ground and in this form that 
a contribution on the part of the employer is socially 
justified. 

Will compulsion work? It is useless to raise any 
question of detail till we feel sure on this point, and, 
frankly, we do not think it can be decided by argument. 
It can be decided only by ventilation and thorough dis- 
It is 
we believe, 


cussion among the mass of the people concerned. 
the German plan, elaborated and working, 
successfully in a country thoroughly accustomed to regi- 
mentation, and to all the methods by which men are 
identified and traced and ticketed so that their rights 
and responsibilities are at any moment relatively easy 
to determine. 
English life? 
of the experiment, is to put it before the people and see 


Is it possible to graft this system on to 
The only test, short of the actual making 


what they think of it. However favorable the reception, 
What is to 
Are their premiums 


there will clearly be great difficulties. 
happen to men out of employment? 
to cease temporarily, and if so, will they lose benefit, and 
will they have to make up arrears? What is to happen 
to casual laborers, to men who work on their own 
account, and to small tradesmen? These questions, how- 
ever, may perhaps be postponed until we know the 
answer of the working class—on which we should like 
to see a ballot of the trade unions and friendly societies— 
as to the main point. 

It would, at the same time, be of the highest interest 
to obtain the views of the working class on the proposed 
scheme of compulsory insurance against unemployment. 
This, in some respects, appears to us the more difficult 
of the two. 
responsibility of deciding whether a man is really un- 


It places upon a public authority the serious 
employed through no fault of his own. It also compels 
the large numbers of workers who have very little to fear 
from unemployment to subscribe on behalf of those who 
are frequently in and out of work. Such men subscribe 
to their trade union, and the trade unions maintain an 
out-of-work benefit fund as part of their general scheme 
of fighting policy. Whether they would be equally will- 
ing to subscribe to a State scheme is not so certain. Here, 
again, we feel that the question which is the best method 
to adopt depends principally on the attitude of those for 
whom the scheme is intended, and we think that the 
working classes ought to have very clearly expounded to 
them, not only the scheme which the Government have 
so far favored, but also the schemes which have proved 
These schemes 


so strikingly successful on the Continent. 
are founded on the model of one that has been in opera- 
tion at Ghent for some years, which has been copied in 
every Belgian industrial centre of importance, and is 
spreading in France and Germany. 


Herr Bernstein, on 
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another page, describes the particular modification of it 
which has just been adopted in a large industrial suburb 
of Berlin. In our country, unfortunately, municipalities 
have long lost their independence, and so we are 
But we can 
learn from Continental experiments, and, frankly, we in- 
cline to think that, if the Ghent scheme were to be put 


before the industrial classes of this country, they would 


debarred from experiments of that kind. 


prefer it to the principle of compulsion. 

The scheme is simple enough. The public authority 
—in England it would be the State—reimburses to any 
Society which gives out-of-work benefit a portion, a third, 
or a half, as it may be, of the expense which it can prove 
that it has incurred in the payment of benefit for 
The whole difficulty of 
management, the whole responsibility of determining 


bond fide unemployed members. 


the legitimacy of the claim, is left to the Friendly 
Society or Trade Union, as the case may be. The 
Union has still every interest in keeping its members 
off its books, for though they get more, it does not have 
to pay less. And the opinion of the Trade Unions is 
the best check on industrial malingering. It is true 
that this system does not deal with the whole problem, 
but it is doubtful whether the unemployment of the 
unskilled worker, whose wages are very low, is in fact 
dealt with by 


shillings a week is not enough to keep him, and it is 


capable of being insurance. Five 
difficult for him to pay additional premiums which would 
enable him to provide enough to keep him off the rates. 
On the other hand, because he is unskilled, he is more 
easily provided for by alternative forms of work, and 
it is probable that the reorganisation of the Labor 
Be this 
as it may, we are sure that grave risks of failure will 


market will do more for him than insurance. 


be encountered if we legislate on these points without 
carefully testing the feeling of the classes on whose 
willing co-operation the working of the law will depend. 
We think that alternatives should be laid before the 
public, and we confess we should like to see, not only 
an adaptation of the Ghent scheme in regard to 
unemployment, but a modified form of it for dealing 
with sickness—a corresponding subvention to Friendly 
Societies in respect of sums actually paid, involving 
therefore no guarantee of future solvency. We should 
like to see such schemes embodied in the form of draft 
Bills, worked out in full detail, and frankly set before 
the working-class public with a view to ascertaining 
opinion. We are going to make a great social departure, 
and though we have no doubt that the Government have 
gone hand in hand with the Friendly Societies, the 
country as a whole hardly knows how and in what form 
it will be most welcome. 





OUR SECRET FOREIGN POLICY. 


M. DescuaneL is emphatically a politician who possesses 
the art of attracting public notice. We should be hard 
put to it to mention any single achievement that stands 
to his credit. 
live. 


He is not even a maker of phrases that 
But, by some obscure but undeniable mag- 
netism, he has from time to time imposed himself upon 
the imagination of France as the coming man. 








It was, perhaps, this indefinable power of per- 
sonality which gave to his disquisition of last 
week upon European politics an arresting im- 


portance which even a bald and summarised trans- 
He said nothing that has 
not been for some years the common form of all correct 


lation could not destroy. 


and patriotic commentators on foreign politics in the 
French Press. 


sharper and less ambiguous language in the leading 


We have read it all before in even 


articles of the “ Temps.’’ Europe is a silent and im- 
The Triple 


Alliance faces the Triple Entente, and it is only for 


mobile battlefield, occupied by two camps. 


convenience in identification that one refrains from using 
the old-fashioned term “alliance’’ of both groups. In 
point of fact, the bond which unites England, France, 
and Russia is, in some respects, more cordial and com- 
plete than that which links a restless and critical Italy 
to the two Germanic Powers. It is a follv, if not a trea- 
son, to talk of any inter-penetration or inter-communica- 
tion between these two groups. They are, or they 
ought to be, engaged in a continual bloodless warfare, 
a game of wits and millions, in which one diplomatic 
manceuvre answers another, and one Budget responds 
to its fellow. 
But the skilful players do not trouble to check and play. 
There 


is, unfortunately, only one drawback to the efficient 


The pieces are ranged on the board. 
The game for the present is worked out on paper. 
conduct of its affairs by the Anglo-Franco-Russian 


group. 
the Continental game. 


The British partner has entered once more into 
But he is slow to recognise that 
the Continental game requires the Continental arm. 
He seeks to throw his weight into the balance of power, 
but he forgets that the process demands that he shall 
have at his command the resources of which Marlborough 
and Wellington disposed. Opinion, indeed, is moving 
towards conscription, but the evolution from the ideals 
of Bright and Cobden is a very slow one, and, until it 
is complete, the British ally will not be able to render 
all the services which France (and, incidentally, Russia) 
We have somewhat 
He chose 


his words rather more cautiously than we have done, 


may have the right to demand. 
expanded M. Deschanel’s line of thought. 


but we have not, we think, misinterpreted their sub- 
stance. 

The response in the English Liberal Press was 
prompt and sufficiently decisive. It was a denial that 
any alliance exists. We have a treaty with France 
about Morecco and Egypt. We have another with 
Russia about Persia and Afghanistan. That is literally 
all. Sentimentally a link of affection and sympathy 
binds us to France. With Russia our relations are 
We have no mission on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the nation has knowingly con- 


merely businesslike. 


tracted no obligation which could conceivably carry us 
there, or require of us the use of the Continental arm. 
For the rest we would gladly contract with Germany an 
arrangement which would make the two groups much 
less impenetrable—an arrangement which would lead 
to a mutual reduction of armaments. Nor can we close 
our eyes to the fact that Russia has already forestalled 
us, by stepping outside the group to conclude with Ger- 
many some pact whose details we await with curiosity, 
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and of which the future bearing upon the grouping of 


the Powers may prove to have important consequences. 
This reading of our position in Europe unquestion- 
ably represents the will of the Liberal Party, which, 
after all—a fact sometimes forgotten abroad—has been 
for five years the party in power, and has before it the 
moral certainty of another five years of office. But does 
it accurately describe the facts? M. Deschanel is no 
mere private member, dabbling in diplomacy, irrespon- 


' 





can be obtained by question and answer across the floor 


| of the House, and it is not Sir Edward Grey’s practice 


sible and uninformed. He happens to be the Reporter | 
of the Chamber’s Committee of Foreign Affairs, which | 


has the right, in fixing with the Foreign Secretary the 
budget of his Department, to question him closely upon 
foreign policy. It is a body which sits in private, and 
no one outside it can say with certainty how far it is 
It is 
much less powerful than the Foreign Affairs Committee 


allowed to penetrate the secrets of diplomacy. 


of the United States Senate, and exercises no veto 
upon treaties. But undoubtedly it is in a position to in- 
form itself upon matters of fact, and it is a fair assump- 
tion that the interpretation which M. Deschanei placed 
upon the relations of the three Powers of the Triple 
Entente is that which prevails at the French Foreign 
Office. 

That the intimacy of the three Powers is confined 
to the two spheres where we act by treaty in concert with 
France and Russia respectively, no one who follows 
current events would dream of asserting. There was a 
measure of common action in the long crisis which fol- 
lowed the annexation of Bosnia. Only the other day, 
when France had refused a loan to Turkey, our Foreign 
Oflice was expected to interfere with the interests of a 
British bank in order to discourage it from frustrating 
French diplomacy by coming to the aid of the Turks. 
The French Press summoned us to play the part of an 
ally, and the demand excited no surprise. Nor is the 
evidence either scanty or unauthoritative for the current 
belief that we are bound by a secret military convention 
to aid France by placing at her disposal an expeditionary 
force, the strength of which is commonly fixed at 100,000 
men. The assertion has been made in the leading articles 
of the “ Temps,’’ a paper which is recognised as the semi- 
official organ of the French Foreign Office. It has been 
publicly brought against us as a reproach by Herr 
Bassermann, the Chief of the National Liberals. It 
may be found in books by M. Tardieu and M. André 
Mévil, two journalists who unquestionably enjoy a large 
measure of official inspiration. 

How far this reading of our relations with France 
is accurate, few Englishmen are in a position to say. 
In the complete dearth of any authoritative information 
from our own side, it fills the vacuum. Throughout 
these five years no attempt has been made in the House 
of Commons to elicit the facts. There has never once 
taken place a debate upon the general conduct of our 
Foreign Policy. Sir Edward Grey is challenged from 
time to time about Macedonia or the Congo or Persia. 
But public opinion, which does bestir itself on occasion 
over these important, yet subsidiary, issues, is content 
to leave undebated the wider question of our relations 
with Germany and with our fellows of the Triple 


Entetite. _These-are not matters on which much light 








Indeed, we 
doubt whether any debate, unless it were initiated in 


to enlighten the public spontaneously. 


the most solemn manner by the Opposition chiefs, would 
The day for 
such debates has long gone by, and so fixed is now the 


avail to break his habitual reticence. 


tradition of “continuity in foreign policy ’’ that it is 


| with an effort that one realises that only a generation 


has passed since foreign affairs were the chosen and most 
The Labor 
Party, indeed, stands outside the tacit pact, and does 


hotly-contested ground of party warfare. 


on occasion—witness the debate on the Reval visit— 
break through it. But so long as it prefers to remain 
in its personnel a purely working-class party, it will 
never be able to carry out the functions of a critic of 
foreign policy which M. Jaurés fills in France. 

The consequence of all these facts and tendencies 
is that foreign policy, with all its subtle reactions upon 
our domestic concerns, has wholly slipped from the con- 
It is in vain that 
unofficial Liberals bestir themselves year by year to 
The diplo- 
matic situation, which has made that rivalry, evades 


trol of the nation’s representatives. 
check the menacing growth of armaments. 
their criticism and escapes their scrutiny. It is on its 
naval aspects that our attention is commonly centred. 
But for how long, if a Conservative régime should suc- 
ceed in due course to the present Government, should we 
It is a 
perfectly reasonable criticism which he addresses— 
which the “ Temps ”’ editorially addressed a year ago— 
to this country. 


escape the logic of M. Deschanel’s argument? 


If we are engaged in the Continental 
struggle to maintain a balance of power, if we should be 
directly involved in the issue of a European war, if the 
defeat of France on land would also mean the defeat 
of our own expeditionary force, can we, in common pru- 
dence, rest satisfied to contribute so small an army 
to assure the common safety? It is this possibility, and 
not the fantastic and dishonest fear of invasion, which 
makes what movement there is towards compulsory ser- 
vice, but it also points, if we are frank with ourselves, 
not towards a militia, which would be useless for foreign 
service, but directly towards conscription in the full 
Continental sense of the word. It is a service to clear 
thinking and honest policy that this question should be 
forced upon the attention of Liberals. 
answer to shout, “ No conscription!’’ The party which 


It is not an 
says, ‘“ No conscription ’’ must also say, “ No alliance.’’ 
And saying “ No alliance,’’ it must also insist upon such 
a control of foreign policy as will save us from the 
situation into which we drifted at the close of Lord 
Lansdowne’s period of office. Diplomacy is to-day a 
thing of evasions and subterfuges. It does not contract 
alliances; it makes ententes. It does not annex or 
partition ; it guarantees the independence of weak States. 
It evades every wanton shock to public opinion, and 
seeks refuge in subtleties which only an expert body 
The party 
system in this domain has hopelessly broken down. Its 
The time has come 


of representatives could hope to control. 


successor is unchecked bureaucracy. 


to meet a situation new in our history, by forging an 
The 


instrument. of which our practice knows nothing. 
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American and, to a less extent, the French precedents 
point the way. Only through a Standing Committee 
of its own members can the House of Commons now 
hope to control the Foreign Office, a Committee em- 
powered to question policy, to call for documents, and to 
refer in the last resort to the whole House a vital issue 
in dispute. 





THE WEALTH OF THE STATE. 

Tne Revenue Returns for the nine months of 1910 are at 
once a splendid vindication of the financial policy of the 
Government and a convincing proof of the advancing in- 
dustrial prosperity of the nation. The huge increase of 
net receipts, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1909, is, of course, in large measure attributable to 
the collection of arrears of income-tax, Customs, and 
Excise thrown over from the previous financial year by 
the action of the Peers. This wrecking policy is also 
likely to prevent the full collection of this year’s income 
and super-tax within the year, so that the actual increase 
under these heads, though undoubtedly considerable, 
cannot easily be estimated. But, with regard to the 
astonishing increase of yield under Excise, amounting to 
nearly seven millions sterling for the three quarters, this 
shows an increase greater by a million and a quarter than 
the estimated increase for the entire year. If this merely 
meant, as in some degree it must, a revival in the hitherto 
declining consumption of alcoholic liquors, it might not 
awake unmixed satisfaction. But the more detailed 
accounts will unquestionably show that a substantial part 
of the advance is due to other articles, and that the 
swelling revenues from Customs and Excise fairly testify 
to a genuine rise in the national standard of consumption. 
But the strongest testimony to the general prosperity lies 
in the fact that every item in the Revenue, with the 
trifling exception of Crown Lands, exhibits a considerable 
increase. For, leaving out of view income-tax, Customs, 
and Excise, the aggregate revenue from the minor sources 
shows an advance, which, if maintained for the final 
quarter of the year, will exceed ten millions. 

Enough attention has been given already to the 
remarkable figures attesting the rise in value of our 
foreign trade, especially in those departments which our 
Protectionists consider most advantageous, viz., the ex- 
ports of manufactured goods and the imports of raw 
materials. But the effect of these years of fiscal contro- 
versy has been to attach excessive importance to 
foreign trade. This trade, which, even in the case of 
Great Britain, is not more than a fifth of our total busi- 
ness, is in itself no sufficient index of industrial pros- 
perity. Only when taken in conjunction with the 
varied testimony furnished by the Revenue Returns, and 
supported by such evidence as that of the railway receipts 
and the bankers’ clearing-houses, can it justify full con- 
fidence. How far this or any Government is entitled to 
claim positive credit for such an array of favorable 
circumstances, may well be matter of dispute. For many 
causes which are little affected by politics contribute 
largely to determine the course and the advance of trade. 
But a Government which has been expressly challenged 
by its enemies, upon the ground that its revolutionary 
finance and its Socialistic proclivities were imperilling 





property and shaking the foundations of industry, is 
certainly entitled to appeal to solid facts and figures 
in refutation of such charges. We must remember that 
the Opposition have made an incessant and unscrupulous 
use of their Press and platform to shake the confidence 
of business men and investors in the security of British 
industries, and they have indulged in the most 
baleful prophecies of England’s future under Free 
Trade. 
at the completeness of the failure of these very 
As Free Trade England suffered 


less than the great protective nations under the 


We may therefore be permitted to rejoice 
unpatriotic plans. 


recent trade depression, so, when trade has once more 
revived, her general prosperity is more unalloyed than 
theirs. For though prices of commodities have risen 
in this country as in America, Germany, or Austria, they 
have not risen so high, and the actual power of pur- 
chase vested in the mass of the workers is not diminished, 
as in the lands of trusts and tariffs. 

As for the vindication of Mr. Lloyd George’s finance, 
it is complete. His enemies asserted that he would not 
succeed in obtaining the revenue he sought by increased 
taxes upon luxury and property. His “ predatory 
finance ’’ would starve industry by making it unprofit- 
able and by creating a general feeling of insecurity 
among the propertied classes.’ Capital would not stay 
to be fleeced in this country. It would take wings and fly 
to some serener clime, and as for income, it would find 
secret methods of evading the exorbitant demands of the 
Commissioners. No such results have ensued. Our 
rich men do not flee their country. The vast majority 
of them are honest enough to pay their taxes, and in- 
telligent enough to know that in so prosperous a country 
as this they can afford to make a substantial contribution 
to the needs of the State. No doubt the vigorous pro- 
paganda of alarm which the agitators of the Land Union 
have indulged in has had some temporary effect in de- 
preciating land values, and in disturbing the market for 
real property. But as experience shows how moderate 
the incidence of the new duties is, and how considerate 
the provisions for their payment, the disturbance due to 
these mischief-makers will settle down. As the new 
developmental policy of the Government unfolds, we 
confidently expect an advance in agricultural wealth to- 
gether with an increase of rural employment. 

This plain evidence, that an unprecedented advance 
of industrial prosperity and wealth may accompany an 
equally unprecedented advance of taxation, proves the 
emergence in modern industrial societies of great funds 
of surplus wealth, in large measure unearned and un- 
needed by their recipients, which can be safely tapped 
as annual income or as accumulated property in order 
to supply the requirements of a modern progressive 
State. Such public revenues, properly and economically 
expended upon productive and educative services, not 
only constitute no burden upon national industry, 
but promote growth, thus providing 
further funds by which new requirements of the public 
services may be met. 


industrial 


The State is an acting partner 
in the production of modern industrial wealth, and 
she can therefore claim a share of the profits as her 
legitimate income. 
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A QUESTION OF TACTICS. 


Ir is impossible to criticise fairly the action of the police 
in dealing with the bandits of Houndsditch unless we 
realise the unusual difficulty of their task. It was well 
out of the common range of police work and even of State 
action. Most criminals, even violent criminals, have a 
fair regard for their own lives, and have no complete or 
wanton disregard for the lives of the defenders of the law ; 
and when a man of a more desperate and a more cunning 
type arises, such as the burglar, Peace, he works alone. 
Most criminals neither create nor need an elaborate 
organisation for killing ; the most desperate slay or wound 
only in the hope of saving their own skins in a sudden 
pass when escape is plainly out of the question, and the 
vast majority submit quietly to arrest. All these con- 
ditions were absent in the case of the Houndsditch band. 
The Lettish murderers were as fully prepared to be slain 
as to slay. They were ready to kill anyone—men, women, 
children, policemen, soldiers, firemen—who crossed 
their path. They worked together, they had prepared 
an arms depdt as well as a scientific burglars’ outfit, 
and they had a general bitter spite against society, 
which, as their callous shooting on doctors and civilians 
showed, they were prepared to wreak on the most inno- 


‘ , 


cent and humble of their “‘ enemies,’’ as well as on the 
most experienced and the best-equipped. Mr. Stead, 
writing in the “ Daily Chronicle,’ thinks that the ruth- 
lessness of these anarchist-bandits ought to make us 
tenderer critics of the Government which produces them. 
It ought to have precisely the reverse effect. When 
offences come, humanity has an historic right of in- 
quiring by whom they come. When an anarchic 
Government shifts over its frontiers on to ours some 
of the human refuse it has spoiled, we suffer as deep 
an injury as one organised society can well inflict on 
another. Indeed, we suffer the more precisely in pro- 
portion to our superiority over Russia in all the re- 
sources and preservatives of civilised life. Our police 
are ready for a mild type of law-breaker; they are not 
ready for beasts of prey like these Lettish savages. 

The task, therefore, of hunting down this band of 
marauders from the Baltic, while it would have presented 
no great obstacles to a sheriff’s posse of archers in the 
Middle Ages, was necessarily a difficult one for the 
Metropolitan and City police to compass. What were 
they to do? Were they to rush the room and so throw 
away more good lives for bad ones? Were the firemen to 
risk death in putting out the flames which these men had 
almost certainly kindled? Should the police try to spare 
them for the tardy work of the law if they appearedinthe 
street, revolversinhandand firingastheyran? Obviously, 
our civilian police were unprepared to solve any of these 
emergency problems. If they had had protective iron 
shields, or had been provided with stupefying gas, they 
might possibly have forced the thieves’ retreat without 
loss of life, or at least without suffering serious 
casualties. But they had no such appliances. If the 
Letts had not shot at all and sundry, the murderers might 
have been drenched with water from the roof, and the 
papers of the gang saved for further research into its 
plans. If Policeman X. were usually a sharpshooter, Mr. 











Churchill need not have granted the request for picked 
shots from the Guards. But though the Lettish band was 
out of his “ beat,” as it is out of the entire perspective of 
civilised town life, we think that it was none the less a 
mistake to abstain from the quickest and sharpest method 
of dealing with it. The law’s business is to argue and 
judge, not to kill in a prolonged street fight, finally taking 
a ghastly hint from the Chinaman’s recipe for roast pig. 
Its first agent, the policeman, is, after all, subject to a 
continuous physicalrisk. He is not a military man, and we 
hope the force will never be given a military basis. But 
he takes the chance of violence, and it is reckoned for in 
the conditions of his service. Now and then, as in the 
removal of the bomb from Westminster Hall, he stakes his 
life with the utmost gallantry. Having bestowed great 
pains on the running down of a couple of criminals, and 
having got them behind a bolted door, it was, we think, 
the business of the police officer commanding the force 
in Sidney Street to devise the best mode of making an 
entrance, and then to call for volunteers. They would, 
of course, have been forthcoming; and a stout pole 
and an extemporised iron shield would probably 
have saved any heavier list of casualties than the 
prolonged bombardment actually entailed. The most 
humane State cannot in such moments eliminate risk 
to its servants; indeed, in enlisting this particular class 
of service, it effects an insurance on the lives of the 
general body of its citizens. 

The first mistake was made when the tragic 
death of the three officers shot in Houndsditch 
was treated as an event calling for national 
commemoration. It was really a cruel accident, in 
regard to which unstinted sympathy flowed to the 
victims, and constituted their real tribute. The second 
error was to give the knavish lawlessness of these Lettish 
thieves the theatrical advertisement of the siege of Sidney 
Street. That was unfortunate, because a boastful 
egotism, rejoicing in publicity, is a well-marked 
characteristic of the criminal class, and because the 
spectacle of two men holding a hundred policemen 
and soldiers at bay gives an exaggerated idea of 
the powers of law-breakers of this reckless class. Such 
incidents are, indeed, fruitful of error, and he would be 
a pedant who would seriously blame an admirable force 
for failing at the instant to develop a strategy it is never 
asked to exercise. Still less does this mishap call for a 
general warfare on the alien population of the East End. 
On the whole they are as peaceable a community as this 
country contains, and they are peculiarly averse from 
Sidney Street, Stepney, is in the midst 
of an alien quarter, and nothing can have been more 
marked than its sympathy with the police. If the Home 
Secretary requires special powers for summarily deporting 


violent crime. 


dangerous foreign criminals, who are in no sense political 
offenders, and who are known to the police, Parliament 
might be disposed to grant such authority, provided that 
each case were subject to its general revision. But the 
Houndsditch gang are a special disorder of bad govern- 
ment, with which for the moment we have been infected, 
and the seat of its cure lies not in East London but in 
St. Petersburg. 
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Life and Wetters. 


“OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US.” 


Ir may be questioned whether the invention of print- 
ing and the diffusion of the power of reading printed 
matter have added anything to the popular knowledge 
of the history of the past. Indeed, it may be very 
fairly argued that in many ways it has weakened and 
diminished it. For instance: the oral tradition of the 
Smithfield fires has probably only died out within living 
memory. It had been handed down through the genera- 
tions from mouth to mouth from the recitals of the eye- 
witnesses, who had seen frail women and young lads 
writhing in the flames. These narrations must have 
persisted through considerable changes of opinion, and 
even of feeling. One imagines a scene, such as must 
often have been witnessed in Queen Mary’s time, when 
the burnings were actually going on. The house stands 
in low-lying marshy country, everywhere flooded with 
the continual rain of the unhealthy weather. On a 
chill February evening, three or four old gossips have 
met to try to comfort themselves by the fire. They 
keep out the damp and cold as best they may, and over 
the hot spiced ale and the cards they forget the ague 
and the ache in their old bones. 
game, the talk would fall on the heretics. There would 
be a passing shudder but, in most cases, no very great 
indignation. The principal feeling expressed would 
be a bewildered or indignant wonder at the obstinacy of 
the sufferers. Perhaps a taciturn approval of the exe- 
cutions would be signified by sapient nods and winks. 
“It was never merry in England since the new Gospel 
came.”’ After the Armada there would be a new 
accent in the telling, the predominant feeling being one 
of anger that our own side, the national champions 
against foreign domination, should have been so heavily 
scored off. The bowelling of an occasional Jesuit would, 
no doubt, be dwelt on with gusto as a just reprisal. 
The growth of Puritanism would (so far as the mass of 
the people were concerned) for the first time really 
give a theological coloring to the hatred which the narra- 
tives expressed. England, isolated from Europe in the 
sixteenth century, in the following centuries developed a 
religious tradition of her own. In the mid-eighteenth 
century, the note of pity in the modern sense, a feeling 
for the suffering of men, not merely of patriots or Pro- 
testants, would creep into these angry recitals. They 
became filled with a nobler anger than that of mere 
partisan violence. The popular voice was the voice of 
history inexorably demanding that uttermost farthing 
which the Church has yet to pay. It was probably 
well on in the last century before these stories altogether 
ceased to be told by farmhouse fires on winter nights. 
The intensely living tradition of English history thus 
handed down was modified in various ways. But that 
oral tradition, for the three hundred years or so that 
it lasted, moulded England. Those fireside tales, for 
instance, made the enterprise of James II. impossible. 
In our own day grim stories from a much nearer 
past are continually told by cottage hearths. There 
is no shade of difference of opinion with the tellers of 
these tales. They relate not to times of religious perse- 
cution, but to the hard times, the bad old times of the 
sufferings of the poor. There are old people still living 
whose memories go even further back than the “ hungry 
*forties.’’ The writer regrets, alas! now too late, 
that he did not take care from time to time to jot down 
the cpsissima verba of an old lady of ninety, imprisoned 
by asthma day and night in her chair, with whom it 
was often his lot to talk. She died this year. Her 
father, she said, had known the last man hanged for 
stealing a sheep in England. The two men had worked 
as laborers on the same farm together. The theft had 
been committed one bitter winter, when there were many 
hungry mouths at home to feed. Bread was one cannot 
say how dear, nor wages how low. The farmer had 
exulted in the rigor of the law. ‘“ He went off in such 
high spirits to the trial at Lincoln Assizes—he went off 
in such glee.”’ One forgets what dire judgments (pro- 
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bably legendary) fell upon him in the old lady’s narra- 
tion, as upon the persecutors in Foxe’s “ Book of 
Martyrs.’’ An uncle of the same old woman had been 
in the Battle of Waterloo. He had been a “ farmer’s 
boy ’’ who had “ gone for a soldier,’’ and the manner of 
his going was this. His mother had come into his 


| room unexpectedly, while he was changing his shirt. 


In some pause of the | 








“ Boy, what’s the matter with your back?’’ “ Nothing, 
mother. Good-bye, mother, you’ll never see me again.”’ 
He had been. cruelly flogged by his master for some 
trifling neglect, and had resolved to turn his back for 
ever on the place of his punishment. He could not face 
his people or the neighbors again. The old lady, by 
the way, told many tales of military floggings, handed 
down from the days before the Reform Bill. The cat 
0’ nine tails, invented by William III., was in constant 
use under the successors of that monarch until Victoria. 

The writer confesses that, to his own mind, such 
lurid examples of cruelty are less dreadful than the 
systematic starvation which was so long the lot of the 
whole English agricultural poor. During the late elec- 
tion, stories of that kind might be heard in every country 
cottage. The minds of the olden people travel back to 
the days of their own childhood, and while they are 
musing, the fire kindles. They have been stirred to a 
real anger by the proposal to tax their food. A Tariff 
Reform canvasser said the other day to the writer: “ The 
women have won this election. In every house I went 
to I found the women absolutely frightened at the idea of 
a food tax. They insisted that their men should vote 
against Tariff Reform.’’ This is true. (In this con- 
nection an article in the December number of the “ Nine- 
teenth Century ’’ on “ The Working Woman’’ may be 
read with profit.) It is the grandmother, the old woman 
in the chimney-corner, who keeps the ancient memories 
alive. The writer, again, was talking recently to an old 
grand-dame of eighty, a woman of considerable intelli- 
gence and character, who had been the mother of twelve 
children. ‘ What is your opinion, Mrs. Gilbert?” “TI 
never pass my opinion in no shape or form,’’ was the 
hardly encouraging reply. ‘‘ Yes, but I think you have 
an opinion.’’ “TI have, and it’s this, that food didn’t 
ought to be taxed.’’ Then the flood-gates were opened. 
“When I first knew my husband he was getting nine 
shillings a week—he had ten to get married on. <A 
quartern loaf was ninepence. As for meat, why, I’ve 
known the time when the babies were coming, when, for 
eleven weeks together, we haven’t had a bit o’ meat in 
the house. Many’s the time when my husband’s took 
the same piece o’ cheese to work with him four days 
running to make a show with the other men, and ate the 
bread and brought the cheese home again.’’ The old 
lady and her son, who lived next door, were keenly 
interested in the elections. She said that her son knew 
the name of every constituency, and of every candidate 
on either side. They watched for the Liberal victories 
as people must have looked out for the beacons which 
told of the destruction of Don Philip’s fleet. 

In another cottage a fine old man and his wife were 
equally enthusiastic, the wife positively rancorous against 
the Tariff Reformers. The old man, though crippled 
with rheumatism, has the hale and hearty appearance of 
a French or Dutch fisherman. They told the same story 
of privation, but, the parents of both having been in 
somewhat better circumstances than most of their class, 
they had rather witnessed the sufferings of others than 
felt them in their extremest form themselves. ‘I re- 
member,’’ said the old man, “‘ when a quartern loaf cost 
elevenpence ha’penny. When I was a little lad I used 
to go to a baker’s shop in Wisbech with a shillin’, and 
the lady behind the counter used to give me back a 
ha’penny when she handed me the loaf.’”’ Talking of 
meat, he said he had known a man who only had meat 
in his house once a year, and then it was half a pig’s 
head. He complained of the disturbance caused by the 
election in his own ménage. ‘“ My missus couldn’t do 
nothin’ the day before the poll for wonderin’ if the 
Liberal ’ud get in, and she couldn’t do nothin’ the day 
after for rejoicin’ ’cos he had got in. I saw some o’ their 
blinds drawn the next mornin’,’’ he added facetiously, 
“so I says ‘they’re still livin.’’’ There was a more 
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acrid tone in the old lady’s comments. “It’s pretty 
near time old Joe went ’ome,’’ she said. This, no doubt, 
is regrettable and grates upon a sensitive ear. To Car- 
dinal Pole, planting his fig trees at Arundel, the chance 
comments caught among the crowd, from sympathisers 
with the Marian sufferers, must have seemed deplorably 
lacking in urbanity and repose. 

The poor have many and heavy burdens to bear as 
it is. The caretaker of the parish church, a genial soul, 
with a rubicund face and a twinkling eye, was recently 
telling the tale of a series of misfortunes which had fallen 
on one particular family. The old man’s hand had been 
cut off whilst at work, one of his daughters had lost a 
leg, another had just died in a lunatic asylum, a third 
was dying of cancer. “It’s what Providence has ap- 
pointed for them, and it’s not for us to repine,’’ she 
added, piously. But Providence has not yet appointed 
that their food should be taxed, and they are very reso- 
lutely determined that this particular appointment shall 
not be made. “ Do away with them plural voters, and 
they won’t get in no more,’’ said again the old man 
before referred to. ‘“‘ They been in long enough,’’ said 
the old lady, “ they’ve had their turn.”” “ As the Scrip- 
ture says,’’ a recent reveller remarked, ‘‘ Christmas comes 
but once a year,’’ and they think with food taxes for 
poor people it would not come at all. 

The impression made on the writer by these con- 
versations (he is not a keen politician) is that to attempt 
to tamper with the food of the poor would be a very 
dangerous thing, and he is not surprised to see that 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby’s successor in the pending 
Lincolnshire contest has definitely dropped the food taxes. 
Before the French Revolution many a quiet observer 
must have noted the sullen massing of the sultry clouds 
in which the zigzags of the lightning slept. If it indeed 
comes to pass in England that the rich for their own 
convenience tax the necessities of the poor, we too 
may not have long to wait for the gathering of a storm. 





THE JOY OF HORROR. 


A more horrible scene could hardly be imagined. Two 
men, whom we may now assume to have been murderers, 
were tracked to their hiding-place in one of the meanest 
parts of the world. During the night they were isolated, 
the inhabitants around them being withdrawn by warn- 
ing from the police. At early morning, an attempt was 
made to seize them, and they answered with the re- 
volvers that had been so fatal before. The police were 
reinforced by large numbers. As the reports said 1,500, 
let us suppose about 300 came (one-fifth being usually the 
true proportion for estimated numbers) and opened fire 
upon the rooms where the men had hidden. Two squads 
of the Scots Guards came; let us say half a company, 
or about 50 men, and the second squad brought a maxim. 
Half a battery of Royal Horse Artillery came, with 
three cuns. The Home Secretary came, and issued 
orders. From an hour before dawn till half-past one 
in the day, the two men maintained their position, al- 
most continually answering the shots of the armed regu- 
lars and police. The house caught fire in the middle 
storey, or, most probably, they set it on fire. Driven to 
the ground-floor by the flames, they continued the contest 
till the roof and ceilings began to fall, and they were 
afterwards found dead in a back room, burnt like onion 
parings. 

In all outward circumstances, the scene was as 
horrible as could be imagined. But if we try to enter 
into the minds of the two men themselves, the horror is 
increased. Let us assume, as is supposed, that they were 
either Lithuanians or Letts from the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia. In speaking of the Houndsditch murders three 
weeks ago, we described the condition of savagery 
to which the Bloody Assize held by our Russian 
ally in those provinces had reduced the population. 
Five years ago, after their brief effort for freedom, 
those provinces were visited by the Russian Government 
with all the horrors that fire, hang-ropes, rifles, scourges, 
tortures, and lust can inflict. The people were treated 
worse than wild beasts, and into wild beasts some of 





them were converted. They had learnt from their 
Government that, where they were concerned, morality, 
decency, and common humanity went for nothing. Per- 
ceiving that law was tyranny’s sword, they also 
abolished morality. To the most reckless of such 
men, right and wrong became meaningless terms; law 
and order were the watchwords of cruelty. They had 
no ambition, no career, no satisfaction in the common 
labor and rest of the day. Their one object was. to 
snatch what enjoyment they could before death ended 
the crazy dream. So they carried out their conception to 
the full. Defiant of moral codes, regardless of life, and 
pitiless of humanity, they preyed where they could find 
prey, and lived for the passing moment. Suddenly it all 
ended, as they expected it to end. An alarm at first 
dawn, the blind rage of beasts entrapped, almost un- 
ceasing fire, and the howl or crash of bullets in the 
room, certainty of death impending for hours, flames 
overhead and rifles at the door, two final shots, two 
corpses burnt like onion parings—such was the end. 
After all, they were born like other people, and, like 
other people, might have got through life decently 
enough but for the fate which placed them in a subject- 
race under Russian tyranny. When we consider all 
this, nothing seems wanting to the mental, as to the 
outward, horror of the scene. 

But were the spectators revolted by the horror? 
Did they turn away and attempt to escape from so 
gruesome, so hideous, a tragedy? Not in the least. 
Enormous crowds gathered from all parts of London 
into every neighboring street. Great bodies of police 
were requisitioned to hold them back. Anyone who 
crept through the lines and approached even a few 
yards nearer the house was accounted happy. Plea- 
surable interest beamed from the faces of all. Few 
among the thousands who secured even a glimpse down 
Sidney Street will not boast of last Tuesday morning 
as “the time of their lives.’” Every minute of it was 
thoroughly enjoyed. People would not have missed it 
for worlds, and the more horrible the minute was, the 
more they enjoyed it. Talk about picture galleries, 
People’s Palaces, and improving entertainments! They 
were “not in it’’ with this horrible scene. Here was 
no trouble about getting an audience, as at a concert 
or public meeting. The trouble was to keep the 
audience out. Last week we discussed the popularity 
of the “Cinema’’ and “Electric Theatres.’’ We thought 
it arose partly from the ease of following the story; 
there is no fatigue of imagination, no effort to translate 
words into a picture of reality. But here in Stepney 
we had neither words nor pictures. It was the actual 
thing itself, and just the very thing that nearly every- 
one most delights in seeing—a spectacle of the utmost 
horror. 

At the outset of the so-called “ battle,’”’ the people 
are said to have shown themselves indifferent to the 
danger of bullets. It was not that the crowd were 
particularly brave, for directly a policeman turned on 
them they always fled in bewildered panic, though 
there was not the slightest danger. Partly the in- 
difference came from ignorance, for it took some time 
to realise that one might actually be shot dead in a 
dull London street. But chiefly it was a peculiar fas- 
cination of horror, such as the present writer witnessed 
at the beginning of three days’ street-fighting in 
Moscow :— 

“Crowds of peaceful citizens gathered behind the shelter 
of any street corner, or up the passages, and even in the 
porches of big shops and banks. Now and then someone would 
snatch off his cap and dash across an exposed street as though 
he were finishing for a hundred yards. The crowd held their 
breaths and watched eagerly, hoping to see him fall, just as 
an audience hopes to see the tight-rope girl break her neck. 
But when he reached safety and waved his arms, they cheered, 
and another started. 

The delight in passively gazing at another creature’s 
pain may also have influenced some of the spectators. 
Such men may understand nothing of the ritual and skill 
of the performance, but they thoroughly enjoy the pain 
and occasional moments of danger. The enormous 
crowds that gather in every country to witness a public 
execution seek the same kind of pleasure. Once when 
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the present writer was at Cadiz, a man was garroted 
in the public square by an iron band slowly tightened 
round his neck to a wooden post, and everyone in the 
most fashionable hotel got up at six o’clock to see it 
done, though they knew they would return sick and 
green to breakfast, as they did. It is true, the sickness 
and greenness mark a slightly advanced stage, for the 
real savage enjoys the sight of pain without any 
squeamish reservation. He chuckles with joy as he 
tortures his victim, and will even roar with laughter 
when he sees a friend writhing in an agony of fever 
or poison. As we noticed, in reviewing “A Voice 
from the Congo,’’ the other day, Mr. Herbert Ward 
undoubtedly gives the true explanation of this kind 
of pleasure. Telling of a man whose fall from a high 
tree was greeted with laughter by the natives around, 
he says: “ His friends laughed, not because they were 
amused at his misfortune, but because they were glad 
the accident hadn’t happened to themselves.’’ Their 
pleasure arose from a kind of inverted sympathy. They 
appreciated the other man’s pain, but were so pleased at 
not suffering it themselves, that the sight gave them 
joy. How far this inverted sympathy enters into the 
pleasure of highly civilised spectators at a public exe- 
cution, as at Cadiz, it would be hard to say. But the 
resolve not to miss the pleasure of a horrible sight, 
though the consequent sickness is foreseen, marks the 
development of new and contradictory emotions in 
man. It reminds one of the tender-hearted Athenian 
who was passing the place where the bodies of executed 
criminals were exposed. He hated to look, and longed 
to look. At last, holding his eyelids wide open with 
both hands, he said to his eyes, “ Glut yourselves, then, 
upon the horror! ”’ 

We may call that the half-way stage to the com- 
plete imaginative sympathy which excludes pleasure 
entirely from the sight of pain or horror, so poignantly 
is the pain or horror realised by the spectator him- 
self. As Montaigne says, in his essay on “ Imagina- 
tion’’: “I apprehend the evill which I studie, and 
place it in me.’’ The pain was transferred into him- 
self, and so deprived him of all the satisfaction usually 
experienced at the sight of another’s suffering. The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is thus in- 
advertently reduced, and if all of us suffered from 
Montaigne’s sympathetic temperament, all the crowds 
of London would have missed the delight of last 
Tuesday’s spectacle, because there would have been no 
spectators. To be sure, other ingredients entered into 
the joy of horror on that occasion, beside the natural 
pleasure in witnessing pain. Everyone loves melo- 
drama, and everyone loves a battle, from a position of 
safety. And here were real soldiers firing real bullets! 
With delighted awe the spectators murmured “ Ball 
cartridge! ’’ to every newcomer. And here were maxim 
guns, and field guns, and revolvers, and fire-escapes, and 
“ desperadoes,’’? and a woman involved, and fire, death, 
and destruction—all the elements of the very best 
theatrical performance, with a touch of war thrown in 
—and all real, all free, and all without more risk than 
just added a spice for the moment, and the delight of 
future boasting! Everyone knows the splendid saying 
of the man who drank “ because drink is the shortest 
way out of Whitechapel.’’ But an armed raid like last 
Tuesday’s is a shorter way still, and a more stirring. 





VICE VERSA. 


WE are not a socially inventive people: neither our 
emotions nor our imagination prompt us to any great 
variety of modes of expressing the goodwill we feel at 
Christmas time. Even within the family circle it is not 
always easy to keep the grace of gift-making clear of 
formalism, and the ritual by which mere acquaintances 
shower printed reminiscences on one another carries little 
warmth. And yet, when it can shed the mere conven- 
tions of the season, the spirit of Christmas is as rich in 
merriment as ever, and can better many of the ancient 
frolics, To dress up, to take another’s place, to shift 
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your familiar personality is the very soul of holiday, as 
children always understand it. For all their most spon- 
taneous games consist of make-believe, pretending to be 
someone else until they half deceive themselves, and so 
getting a double pleasure, half from the belief and half 
from the deceit. Some of this pleasurable duplicity 
lurks in every sort of mumming, and quite sober grown- 
ups can easily be lured into such games, when they can 
save their dignity by pretending to follow the children’s 
lead. 

In those modern palaces of pleasure at Matlock, 
dedicated to Hygeia, we learn that the New Year 
is celebrated by handing over the management and ser- 
vice of the “hydro” to the guests, who portion out 
among themselves the menial functions, providing chef, 
hall porter, waitresses, and full retinue, and for an even- 
ing conducting the entire service. A pleasant, though 
not wholly novel, entertainment! For it is but an en- 
largement of the servants’ ball which in hundreds of 
country houses still survives as a seasonable rite, the lady 
of the house leading the dance with the butler or the 
head gardener, while the squire paces with the house- 
keeper, and each young master with a house or chamber 
maid. An easy and a pleasant pastime indeed for 
Bracebridge Hall, but somewhat of an ordeal in the 
newer country house, where a stiff cash nexus has dis- 
placed the old feudal sentiments! 

How far this “hydro” pastime is designed as a 
kindly tribute to the idea of service, how far as a some- 
what piquant pleasantry, one may not judge. Perhaps 
a blend of the two feelings animates it. The humor of 
such an organised reversal probably gathers a fuller 
flavor in our times. For there is something in the 
personal relations involved in domestic service, as it sur- 
vives in our society, curiously in conflict with the 
dominant ideas and tendencies of modern democracy. 
We do not for a moment suggest that an evening spent 
by a company of rollicking young people in running a 
house or an hotel can give more than a passing 
whiff of the many-sided feelings which personal ser- 
vice must inspire among the more intelligent members 
of that calling. It would take a much longer and more 
genuine experiment to teach the true flavor of the situa- 
tion. Nor could it be learned in the modern large hotel, 
where rigorous mechanical order is essential and where 
the relation between servant and served is regulated by 
the management. 

For an adventurer, however, who had at once 
the hardihood, the humor, and the flexibility of 
temper for such a research, the relation between 
mistress and maid in the upper middleclass house- 
hold of to-day would furnish most interesting re 
sults. The failure of all attempts to find a steady 
and reliable mean between the crude servitude of a 
couple of generations ago and the human equality and 
freedom of personality which are the notes of modern 
civilisation, is unmistakable. It is not that the situa- 
tion has become positively unendurable. There are still 
many families where the work runs smoothly enough, 
with valued old servants who keep to the old ways of 
deference, or where both parties comprise easy-going 
persons willing to give and take. But none the less it 
remains true that the practical problem of modern 
democracy makes its presence felt more im the manage- 
ment of the home than anywhere else. The business 
employer of an arbitrary temper is apt to complain of 
the “ independence ” of “ his” hands and of their inter- 
ference with “his’’ business. But the necessary preci- 
sion of a factory or mine, and the very multitude of the 
employees, preclude those closely personal troubles 
which beset the mistress in adjusting some problem of 
the appointment of work in waiting, or in bearding the 
cook in “ her ’’ kitchen. The very essence of a comfortable 
home demandseasy and frequent adjustability to changing, 
often unforeseen, little personal needs ; a domestic service 
implies the presence of those who can be at the beck 
and call cf another’s will to do as they are told without 
“a reason why.’’ Now, this concrete submission of the 
judgment, reason, will, to the instant demands of 
another is going to become a thing more and more 
difficult to buy. When the deference of the “lower” 
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classes was a fairly general and genuine fact, such per- 
sonal services could be purchased at the market value 
of the time, effort and skill, which they involved. 
Now a further payment must be made for “ moral and 
intellectual damages,’’ at any rate for skilled service. 

This is how the growing difficulty of the situation 
has hitherto been relieved. A certain number of the 
sons and daughters of the working classes have been 
willing to sell, not only service, but “ servility,’’ as a 
commodity. Its price they have taken partly in hard 
cash, partly in more “ evenings out,’’ and other relaxa- 
tions of the older régime, and among the richer house- 
holds in much luxurious and lax living. But as the 
price runs up higher, and the service runs down lower, 
it is pretty evident that further changes in the very 
structure of the household must occur. Domestic ser- 
vice of the old comfortable order, in which master and 
mistress could rely upon ready, unreasoned obedience, 
is certainly doomed in this country, as surely as 
it has disappeared in all the free Colonies, except 
where the services of “inferior races’’ are attain- 
able. In America, they still endeavor to shore up 


the falling system with hordes of newly-arrived 
immigrants from Sweden or Hungary. But the 


breath of the republic is so inimical to personal sub- 
jection that the rate of blackmail soon outruns all 
but the richest classes: the others must be content 
with brief birds of passage and of prey. 

So in the end it will be here. We may talk of read- 
justing the home, so as to make the dependence of the 
domestic service consistent with the substantial equality 
and mutuality which belong to other acts of purchase. 
But it will gradually prove impracticable. Comfort- 
able domesticity, as it is still understood, involves 
essentially a loss of personality in the obedience 
it requires. This statement will doubtless be ques- 
tioned, but none the less it expresses what most candid 
masters and mistresses will admit to be the bottom 
truth, if they possess enough imagination to do what 
our Matlock masqueraders pretended to do—viz., to 
reverse the situation. In fact, if it were possible to 
put any large proportion of the servant-keeping class 
in vital possession of the forces undermining their posi- 
tion, they would realise this as a veritable revolution. 
For the command of domestic service is the largest 
and most real survival of the oligarchic order of the 
past. As the sense of equal human worth in citizen- 
ship, education, manners, character, spreads broadly 
among a people, it will grow more difficult for grown 
men and women to undergo the sort of personal 
subjection which occurs every day in every middle- 
class household. Money will cease to purchase 
this subjection. This is no place to speculate upon 
the substitutes for the order that is passing, whether 
we shall live in great hotels, turning taps and pressing 
buttons to get from electricity and other non-human 
servants the comforts and conveniences which Susan or 
James used to furnish, or whether, returning to some 
simpler life, we shall learn “to do for ourselves.’’ 
Perhaps the modern zest for camping out and cara- 
vanning and other forms of picnicking, which furnish an 
informal voluntary training in domestic arts to so many 
of our young people, may be an unconscious endeavor 
of social nature to adjust itself to the coming changes 
of environment, and to prepare for a time when those 
domestic arts which cannot be “ put out ’’ in organised 
trades, will have to be practised by their beneficiaries. 
Our Matlock revellers perhaps are seized by some Christ- 
mas frenzy of social prophecy to make their tiny attempt 
to forecast this future. 





THE OPERA THAT WE HAVE. 


Tue complaint of the piper who has piped for a genera- 
tion that would not dance is always melancholy reading. 
We are sorry for the piper, and, most of all, we are 
sorry for ourselves. For, presently, the breath of 


spring will be in the groves, and the green grass will 
invite us beside the stream that is frozen to-day. And 
then, when our feet would fain move in rhythm, we 





shall turn to seek him, in time to hear the distant echo 
of his melody up the pass above our heads, piping, to 
deride us, his “ Over the hills and far away.’’ Mr. 
Beecham has piped, and we are much afraid that he 
piped in vain. Three seasons of grand opera in the 
course of last year made a bold and persevering bid for 
public favor. The total result, in Mr. Beecham’s own 
opinion, was simple failure. The public flocked, indeed, 
to hear Strauss, or (it may be) to see Salome. Dead or alive, 
John the Baptist has always had that mysterious attrac- 
tion for the multitude. What went they out for to 
see? It may have been the dances, it may have been 
the censored charger. But it was not opera. In vain 
the rare beauty of “ Fidelio’’ was set before them; in 
vain were produced the less familiar delights of Mozart, 
and even Wagner attracted no more surely than the less 
famous of modern writers. An expert in the techni- 
calities and economics of the theatre might have cer- 
tain reasons of detail to urge which would partially 
explain Mr. Beecham’s disasters. He made his appeal 
neither to the masses not yet to society. His prices 
were too high for the poor amateur. “ All this,’’ says 
De Quincey, of the delights which he derived from a 
visit to the gallery of Covent Garden, “ was to be had 
for five shillings.’’ But then he was in the habit of 
enhancing these delights by opium, and in that con- 
dition even a chorus from Rossini would display before 
him, “as in a piece of arras work,’’ the whole of his 
past life. Opera to-day must compete, as it did not 
in the middle of last century, with concerts at which 
one may receive as powerful an intellectual stimulus for 
half the price which De Quincey considered cheap. On 
the other hand, Mr. Beecham, by boldly ignoring the 
times and seasons when it is proper for the polite world 
to be in town, failed to secure the audience to which 
high prices are a positive attraction. He was neither 
fashionable nor yet popular, and to this ambiguous 
appeal something of his want of success may be due. 
A year is, after all, a brief season in which to instil 
into the English public a taste for grand opera. It 
never has been an English institution. London, indeed, 
has always had its Opera House, which, for a brief 
season, at high prices, catered for the few. But it is 
not thus that a national taste is nurtured or trained. 
The German youth may inure his ear for the few pence 
which will admit the matriculated University student 
to the cheaper seats in the State House. Fifty pfennigs 
—or is it seventy-five ’—will procure for him, if we re- 
member aright, the penitential pleasure of standing 
with his elbows on a brass rod to watch from the top- 
most gallery the mancuvres of the Great Worm or the 
Valkyrie steeds upon the stage below. It is by such 
iron discipline as this that the German race has trained 
itself to appreciate Wagner and Strauss. Among 
ourselves it is only in recent years that the enterprise 
of the Carl Rosa Company has taken opera into the 
provinces at all. But, since first the German princelings 
took to aping the Grand Monarch, every little town in 
Germany has had its opera-house. The habits of our 
race are against any pleasure so exacting. It is open to 
us only on the evening of a week-day, when the brain 
and nerves, fatigued by the strain of business, ask for 
some briefer and less strenuous relaxation. The Ger- 
man popular audience may always hold itself in reserve 
for Sunday, and take its Gargantuan pleasure seriously 
at the close of a day of rest. Opera undoubtedly played 
a greater part among the pleasures of our grandfathers 
in town than it does among our own. Yet we cherish a 
suspicion that the England which imported Italian 
singers was also constrained to import an Italian 
audience to hear them. So at least it seemed to De 
Quincey, who heard all around him in Covent Garden 
“the music of the Italian language talked by Italian 
women; for the gallery was usually crowded with 
Italians.’’ It was, indeed, if we may believe Heine, 
only when Jenny Lind came to London that the Eng- 
lish people really opened its heart to a singer. Those 
were the days when the church bells rang, if we may 
trust his veracious chronicle, to celebrate her entry into 
a provincial town, and the Bishop, clad, as Heine 
imagined, in “ that costume which recalls the mourning 
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garb of a chef de pompes funébres,’’ preached from the 
Cathedral pulpit that remarkable discourse in which he 
hailed Jenny Lind as a heaven-sent apostle, and de- 
nounced all other singers ‘as so many she-devils who 
allure us with their trills into the wrath of Satan.’’ 
One can well believe that in those days, when Grassini 
sang at the opera, it was necessary to bring an audience 
from Italy to keep De Quincey company in the gallery. 

To-day it is no longer the Bishops who keep us from 
the opera. They have ceased to dress like funeral mutes. 
It is, we think, a certain parsimony in pleasure, a timid 
hoarding of opportunities, that chiefly stands in the way 
of the popularity of opera. To go to an opera is, for 
the man who can indulge his musical tastes but seldom, 
something of an adventure. He takes a risk. He 
stakes on one throw the cherished delights of his rare 
evening. Mr. Beecham stages “ Tiefland,”’ let us say. 
But what does the plain man know of it? He may find 
himself bored and bewildered from the first scene to the 
last. He turns to the programme of the Promenade 
Concert. There is a Brandenburg Concerto or a Beet- 
hoven Symphony, and, if there is also some more specula- 
tive and uncertain delight, a new composition by Elgar, 
a Russian innovation, or a disputable extravagance by 
Strauss, at least he sees enough that is familiar to con- 
sole and reassure him. The novelty may fail to interest 
him ; it may even annoy him. But still he knows that 
he will go home with the intimate melodies of the 
Leonora overture ringing afresh in his ears, or he promises 
himself that if he lies awake at night it will be to chase 
amid the darkness the intricacies of a joyous movement 
of Bach. He decides to play for safety, and he goes to 
the Queen’s Hall. Sir Henry Wood—to whose new 
honor are added the congratulations of tens of thousands 
of grateful Londoners—has learnt the secret of alluring 
and reassuring at once. It is only the idle and the rich 
who can afford to be wildly speculative in their pleasures. 
Who does not know the frugal mood in which, turning 
fastidiously the leaves of a new novel, one flings it aside 
in sheer timidity, to assure the success of the precious 
evening by taking down again from the shelves a well- 
thumbed volume of Balzac or a tale of Scott redolent of 
boyish pleasures? Who has not set out at some time on 
a swiftly darkening winter afternoon to visit the New 
Gallery or the Society of Twelve, only to pause midway 
across Trafalgar Square and end by drifting up the steps 
of the National Gallery, where assuredly one will repeat 
the old delights, and see fresh beauties in the storehouse 
of things that are a joy forever? It requires in the man 
who has formed the habit of concert-going a certain rash- 
ness, a bold and enterprising temper, to take instead to 
frequenting opera. The concert-room, moreover, has 
lulled his curiosity. He may hear on any Monday of 
that wonderful autumn season the greatest things in 
Wagner played by Sir Henry Wood and all his band. 
He learns every note of the Mozart overtures by heart. 
He finds in every programme some aria whose gracious 
melody was the lure which used to draw his fathers to 
Covent Garden. 

But, to the pessimist who would draw from Mr. 
Beecham’s failure the conclusion that the English public 
is not yet ripe for opera, there is one event of the year 
which seems to point to quite another conclusion. Miss 
Marie Brema produced “ Orpheus’’ in a mood which 
plainly was one of experiment. But as her brief season 
went on, it became necessary to prolong it. The 
“blessed spirits” went on dancing long after the cock- 
crow which should have sent them back to their classical 
oblivion. The exceptional season repeated itself within 
the year in yet a second exceptional season. The public 
which showed no curiosity about “ Tiefland ’’ went time 
and again to hear the beautiful melancholy of “Che 
fard.’’ Strangers melted under the influence of a com- 
mon pleasure into a sudden intimacy. At a second 
visit we found ourselves exchanging impressions with 
a neighbor who boasted that he was there for the third 
time, and meant, if fortune favored him, to go yet 
again. There is in the vexed fortunes of such ventures 
an element of caprice. In the vast world of London 
there is not one public. There is not even one musical 
public. There clearly is a public, avid of novelty, 








athirst for weird and potent sensations which will make 
of “Salome” the one success of Mr. Beecham’s season. 
There is also a public, probably quite a distinct public, 
less self-conscious in its tastes, which will ensure the 
triumph of a revival of Gluck. In his very catholic 
and eclectic programme, Mr. Beecham may conceivably 
have bewildered his clients, who learned to associate 
him with no definite tendency. The inference from the 
facts is, perhaps, that for opera in general, for opera 
of all kinds, for opera in a bewildering series of transi- 
tions, there is as yet no demand. The varying tastes 
of the town must be wooed by an impresario who comes 
before us with some more limited proposal. Promise us 
the sensation of a rarely-presented work by Gluck, and 
we flock to it with gratitude and alacrity. Promise us 
the daring and unexpected novelty of an opera by 
Strauss, adapted to the Censor’s whimsical incapacity, 
and once more (from whatever motive) we will throng 
your theatre. But it is only a long training, a slowly 
developed instinct of connoisseurship, which can create 
the steady interest that accepts and maintains opera 
as a national institution. 





Present-Day Problems. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL RELIGION. 

Tue headmasters of our public schools, at the conference 
which was held recently, deplored the fact that there 
was a serious falling-off in Scripture teaching and Bible 
reading in many of the smaller public schools. One of 
them said that, though it might be desirable to raise the 
standard of knowledge of Divinity in the entrance ex- 
aminations, it was not possible to set a paper (to be done 
in half-an-hour) on the whole Bible! The headmasters 
of the larger schools expressed their concern at the de- 
creased attention given to these studies, and enlarged on 
the special importance of this branch of a boy’s educa- 
tion. 

It is, indeed, difficult to believe that these prominent 
educationalists really consider that Scripture history, 
theology, divinity, religious teaching, or call it what you 
will, as taught, expounded, and learned in our public 
schools to-day, is of any permanent value in the education 
of our boys. When I say education, I take the word 
to mean, not a preparation for examinations, brain exer- 
cises, or the stuffing of young heads with a mass of use- 
less knowledge, but the formation of character, the dis- 
cipline of instincts, and the guidance of morals. If any- 
thing, it is the teaching of real religion which should 
act as the groundwork for education in this sense. But 
what is taught and how is it taught? As a public school 
boy I can only recall my own experience, and now, at 
some years’ distance from my school-days, I am able to 
estimate with some clearness the worth, or, rather, the 
utter worthlessness, of all that was comprised under the 
head of Divinity and religion in my years at school. 

Morning chapel every day for twenty minutes and 
two full services on Sundays, Greek Testament, and Sun- 
day questions—these were the doors through which the 
teachers were supposed to reach the moral and spiritual 
natures of the hundreds of boys who passed through 
their hands. Greek Testament at early school on Mon- 
day mornings meant construing in a class of thirty boys 
a chapter of the Gospels which we ran through with the 
Bible on Sunday evening. I vaguely remember ex- 
planations of the text, but they were certainly more 
often about the Greek than about the Testament. “ Sun- 
day Q’s’’ were a series of Biblical conundrums set with 
a view of occupying a couple of hours of a boy’s time on 
Sunday. Sometimes they were exceedingly ingenious, 
and necessitated a good deal of research in Bible dic- 
tionaries and concordances. They were not in the form 
of essays or compositions requiring the exercise of 
thought and imagination. They were bald questions as 
to events, names, phrases, geographical and topo- 
graphical details, the meaning of expressions, and the 
comparison of passages in Old Testament history. My 
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home being situated not far from the school, I used occa- 
sionally to take my “ Sunday Q’s”’ away with me. And I 
can remember enlisting the assistance of my parents and, 
on more than one occasion, of a dean who lived in the 
neighborhood, in my struggle with these riddles which 
I turned into a sort of Sunday game. ‘“ What is the 
accursed thing? ’’ I recollect as one of the questions. I 
do not think that with all the help I found the answer 
before bed-time. Anyhow, I have no idea what it is 
now. Knowledge of Scripture history we knew was 
looked upon with high favor; there were special prizes 
for it, and we were led to believe that a boy was somehow 
morally strengthened in proportion to his aptitude for 
Divinity. This, we supposed, was because God hovered 
behind somewhere, a frightening, warlike figure, full of 
vengeance and fury, but apparently the same God we 
were praying to in chapel as “the author of peace and 
lover of concord.’” The real beauties of the Bible were 
never shown to us, and, indeed, in such a scheme as 
this, even had they been, I doubt if we should have ap- 
preciated their ethical or literary value. 

Morning chapel consisted of part of the Morning 
Service, a psalm, hymn, and lesson. It took ten minutes 
to fill the chapel, and it was amusing to watch other 
boys walking in. We looked forward to “ for His mercy 
endureth for ever,’’ and there were favorite hymns. It 
is impressive to hear 700 boys shouting a hymn, but it 
is not really very impressive to be one of the boys who 
are shouting, though it is enjoyable. As for the rest of 
the service, daily repeated prayers become as mechanical 
as an Oriental praying-wheel. They did not arrest the 
attention of any boy for an instant unless he was pecu- 
liarly devout. I recollect the service on the Friday 
morning of the Eton and Harrow match. There was a 
very narrow margin of time for catching the train at 
Windsor. One of the officiating clergy was obliging 
enough to rattle through the service at such a pace as to 
make this early train possible, for we could change our 
collars and ties in the cab. He was as unjustly popular 
as his colleague, who would not alter the pace of his 
praying, was unjustly unpopular. 

On Sunday the services were of the usual length. 
It was a full-dress affair, an opportunity for displaying 
one’s “ Sunday bags.” The sartorial side of Sunday ser- 
vice in the Church of England is, after all, an accepted 
characteristic for young and old, rich and poor. The 
sermon might have afforded an opportunity for reaching 
the inner consciousness of this wonderful mass of the 
rising generation, but it was an opportunity very rarely 
made use of. I doubt if I can remember half-a-dozen 
sermons of the simple, telling sort which can make boys 
think and begin to examine the meaning of life. There 
were a number of very elderly divines, whose eccentrici- 
ties are indelibly engraved on my memory, and there 
were discourses which might have come in useful for our 
“Sunday Q’s.” From start to finish, the whole tone and 
manner of the chapel services was hopelessly perfunctory. 
There was no spirit of irreverence among the boys, but 
their reverence was senselessly conventional. We were 
nearly all correctly orthodox, which, I understand, is very 
far from being the case now, and I can even remember 
being appalled at hearing that a boy I knew declared 
himself an Atheist. 

On the whole, as I look back, the services in the 
old lower chapel seem to stand out as having had more 
of the real religious atmosphere about them. It was a 
plain, barn-like building, long since demolished. But we 
sat behind one another, looking eastward, not facing one 
another on either side, as in the big chapel—a very im- 
portant consideration with boys, who are by nature in- 
attentive and easily distracted. Also, masters only at- 
tended on duty, there was no congregation, except small 
boys, and a master who preached, therefore, could put 
aside all the pretentiousness which naturally overcame 
him in the great historic chapel with a large muster of 
his colleagues, with their wives, eyeing him, and he 
could speak simply and directly as a man to children. 
Daily prayers in the houses were mere routine. We 
gabbled through the forms, which, by constant repeti- 
tion, had become quite meaningless. This, then, was 
the sum total of our “ religious” education. 








Did the result of such a lack of moral training show 
itself in the boys’ characters? I think it did. They were 
not immoral. That is far too hard a word to apply to 
boys between the ages of twelve and eighteen. It denotes 
a defect in character of which, of course, there were 
a few instances. But, as a whole, we were decidedly ‘‘ un- 
moral,’’ which was the necessary outcome of this clumsy 
treatment. Home influence could correct this, but, un- 
fortunately, too many parents are apt to shirk the re- 
sponsibility of speaking openly to those of their children 
who are at school. If small sparks of moral self-con- 
sciousness were kindled at home, they were almost ex- 
tinguished, and, anyhow, never fanned into flames. 

What never pierced my intelligence, and I do not 
think I was much more frivolous and thoughtless than 
the average boy, was that there was the smallest con- 
nection between all this ceremonial religion, the histori- 
cal, geographical, and Greek teaching, which I could 
not believe really mattered, and my conduct, duty and 
life, which were still only very hazily apprehended. When 
I was scolded and punished for my misdemeanors, I was 
told what I ought not to do, but I do not think anyone 
ever suggested to me what I ought to do. Not a 
word in all those school-days, at the most susceptible 
time of one’s existence, about the significance of life, 
the knowledge of humanity, the real meaning of morality, 
the world we lived in, our duty to our fellows, and our 
own sense of responsibility. No setting up of an ideal, 
no suggestions for moral training, no guidance for con- 
duct, no aim for our growing hopes and aspirations, 
nothing but Jehoiachin, Dearly beloved brethren, and 
6 Adyos. 

Let me admit readily that it is not every teacher 
who can deal with these subjects successfully, and boys 
are suspicious of preaching—the pi-jaw—and ashamed 
of emotion. Also, it may be difficult in schools, that are 
essentially anti-democratic and tacitly foster class pre- 
judice, to explain fully the precepts of Christ. 
There is no objection to Bible teaching in itself, if only 
it can be enlightened and discriminating, and unques- 
tionably most boys can be reached by a simple, rational, 
and direct appeal. They are all beginning to grope 
in the great spreading darkness, and they are only too 
grateful for a friendly hand with a lantern. But, in- 
stead of any lead or guidance, the idea was to make us 
like the children described in the Rev. C. L. Marson’s 
admirable little pamphlet :— 


“They can tell you who Huppim and Muppim and Ard 
were; they know the latitude of Beersheba, Kerioth, and Beth- 
gamul; they can tell you who slew a lion in a pit on a snowy 
day; they have ripe views upon the identity of Nathanael and 
St. Bartholomew; they can name the destructive miracles, the 
parables peculiar to St. Luke, and, above all, they have a 
masterly knowledge of St. Paul’s second missionary journey. 
They are well loaded and ballasted with chronicles of Baasha 
and Zimri, Methuselah, and Alexander the coppersmith. 

Take any of these ‘ religiously educated’ children and ask 
them what one must do to make life nobler and less sordid? 
They simply look puzzled.” 


It is good for foals to be turned out loose in a 
paddock, but there must be fences to the paddock to 
prevent them from straying into mire and bog. Morally 
speaking, we had no fences whatever (except the official 
school regulations, which no one was despised for dis- 
regarding). Many consequently wandered very far afield. 
But, theologically speaking, we were tied up in stalls 
with our noses forced into a manger filled with stodgy, 
indigestible food. 

And yet the headmasters in their wisdom wish to 
increase this diet, and sti!] refuse to put up any proper 
fences. It is probable that many of the smaller schools 
that come under their censure have broken with these 
old traditions, and are endeavoring to institute some im- 
proved system of moral discipline and adequate religious 
training. When, therefore, these Heads, all of whom are 
Church of England clergymen, seem to agree that it is de- 
sirable to give still more attention to Scripture teaching, 
many of us with public school experience may legiti- 
mately feel inclined to ask simply “ Is it?”’ 


An Otp ETonian. 
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Letter from Abroad. 


THE SCHOENEBERG INSURANCE AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—With the exception of little Denmark, no State 
has hitherto ventured to grapple with the question of the 
insurance against unemployment. All the prejudices of 
the political economy of the old Liberal school revolted 
against the idea of such an insurance. It appeared in 
the light of an insurance of carelessness, laziness, thrift- 
lessness, a fatal restriction of the beneficent play of 
demand and supply. Besides, there was the difficulty, 
apparently insuperable, of distinguishing the bond-fide 
unemployed from the make-believe workless idler. 

But the postulates of the old political economy are 
dwindling away one by one in the era of trusts, corners, 
syndicates, and the other forms of manipulating whole 
trades and industries. The wage-earners and those who 
depend on their purchasing power have to fight not only 
the effects of what are called the natural laws of com- 
mercial or competitive economy, but also the conse- 
quences of deliberate interferences with those laws. 
Economic independence bears from year to year a more 
restricted meaning for ever-growing sections of the com- 
munity. And as long as this state of things lasts, bond- 
fide unemployment will always be with us, and from time 
to time will assume vast dimensions. 

This much may be regarded as universally admitted. 
But what is not yet recognised is that a society which 
allows individuals or groups to dictate the conditions of 
industrial activity on the part of the masses of the nation 
is bound to create, or, at least, support, agencies for the 
protection of the masses against the effects of unemploy- 
ment. Occasional relief works and occasional distribu- 
tion of food or small doles to workless workers were the 
only measures which have hitherto found grace with en- 
lightened middle-class opinion. But both have proved 
absolutely insufficient, quite apart from the social de- 
gradation they involved. 

In the meantime, the organised workers in a number 
of trades had taken up the question and tried to solve it 
by paying out-of-work benefit to their members in 
cases of unemployment. British trade unions spend 
large sums under this head, and their example is followed 
in other countries. In Germany the centralised unions 
paid in 1909 £430,000 out-of-work benefits to members. 
But, unfortunately, the unions comprise but a portion 
of the wage-earners. Only a certain number of unions 
pay out-of-work benefits, and of these a restricted number 
only pay sufficiently high amounts to keep a family 
above the line of misery when work cannot be found. 
For the most part the unions have shown the way, but it 
cannot be said that they have proved capable of solving 
the question for the working classes as a whole. 

Hence it was unavoidable that sooner or later bodies 
representing the community should step in and take a 
share in the work. 

To the Belgian town of Ghent belongs the honor of 
having first established a regular system of help, free of 
the faults of the older systems. It consists in additional 
grants to unemployed workers who receive out-of-work 
pay either from trade unions or from provident societies. 
Started during the crisis of 1901, it has been maintained 
since then, and has been copied, with modifications, in 
other towns. In Germany it was the town of Strassburg 
which first followed suit. But the rules are such that, 
Strassburg not being a great industrial centre, only small 
sums, ranging between £100 and £300, have hitherto 
been spent on the relief of unemployment in the course of 
a year. This is also the case in the few other German 
towns, all situated in South Germany, that until quite 
recently have followed the lead given by Strassburg. 

But in the last weeks of 1910 the municipality of a 
North German town have adopted a scheme of insurance 
which is much more comprehensive than the Strassburg 
system, and offers, besides, new features worth consider- 
ing in countries where the problem is ripe for attack. 
This town is Schoeneberg, a suburb of Berlin, with over 
170,000 inhabitants. The municipality of Schoeneberg 








is, perhaps, the most advanced in Prussia. It was one of 
the first to decree the taxation of unearned increments, 
and it is the first in Prussia to elect a social democrat as 
one of its chairmen. The majority of the Schoeneberg 
town councillors—thirty-four out of sixty-four—are 
progressive Liberals, but they recognised the right of the 
Social Democrats, as the second largest group, to the 
Vice-Chairmanship, and voted with them for their can- 
didate, Herr Molkenbuhr, who, since 1908, has belonged 
to the council. Since January, 1910, your correspondent 
has also been a member of the Schoeneberg Town Coun- 
cil, and it fell to him to propose the amendments of the 
Social Democratic group to the scheme of insurance 
against unemployment. They were mostly accepted, and 
in the final division the measure secured the unanimous 
support of Socialists, Radicals, and Moderates. 

In its main features the Schoeneberg scheme works 
on the lines of the Ghent system. But it develops the 
use of trade unions of workers and other employees— 
clerks, &c.—as the proper agencies for insurance. As 
far as societies are concerned, only members of trade 
unions get the additional grant. Those who are not 
members of a union which pays out-of-work benefits can 
get it as depositors, but they must for the purpose insure 
themselves under a particular clause at the municipal 
savings bank. This provision has two results of conse- 
quence. It prevents the exploitation of the act by bogus 
savings societies, as they sprang up in Ghent under the 
system adopted there, and it creates no disturbing com- 
petition between the two modes of insurance, the muni- 
cipal savings bank having no interest in preventing 
workers from joining the trade unions. An amendment, 
moved by the Socialists, to restrict the right to insure as 
depositors to workers outside those trades where no union 
paying unemployment benefit exists, was not at once 
accepted, but the Liberals declared, through their leader, 
for the principle underlying it, and asked for a postpone- 
ment of the decision concerning it until its possible con- 
sequences had been more closely examined in committee. 

The Schoeneberg Act is not regarded by its authors 
as final. They were, from the outset, well aware of the 
fact that a single suburb of quite a group of townships, 
such as constitute Great Berlin, cannot possibly settle the 
question satisfactorily once and for all. They regard 
their measure as pioneer work for Great Berlin and the 
State. In its preamble the Schoeneberg Act says that 
its duration shall cease at once when either a General 
Law (of the Empire or the State) creates an insurance 
against unemployment, or Great Berlin carries out a 
scheme of the kind. Since neither eventuality is likely 
to happen very soon, a special clause of the Schoeneberg 
Act provides for a sort of reciprocity between those 
municipalities that insure their working-class inhabitants 
in order to minimise as much as possible the hardships 
which would result from the provision that a worker 
must have lived a certain time in the commune before he 
can claim the benefit. As the question is of consequence 
everywhere where insurance is not yet settled by national 
law, it may be of use to give here the wording of the 
clause. It runs like this :— 


‘“* Of the term prescribed (one year’s residence) that period 
is to be taken into account which has been spent immediately 
before in other communes, provided these communes also pay 
insurance grants against unemployment and similarly take resi- 
dence in other communes into account.” 


It is obvious that this clause will greatly help the 
propaganda of insurance in other towns. Its necessity 
from the workers’ point of view needs no explanation. 

Another feature of interest in the Schoeneberg 
scheme is the part it assigns to the Municipal Labor Ex- 
change. This institution, at which employers and 
workers are equally represented, and which enjoys the 
confidence of the organised workers, is to decide the ques- 
tion whether a worker is bond-fide unemployed and 
whether the work offered is fit work. It is hardly 


imaginable how a scheme of unemployment can be de- 
vised without a controlling authority, and no such 
authority would work well unless it possessed from the 
outset the confidence of the organised workers. A 
system of Labor Exchanges on the principle of equal re- 
presentation is, in the opinion of your correspondent, the 
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indispensable basis of any workable scheme of public 
insurance against unemployment. In order to get the 
additional public grant to his trade union benefit or to 
the weekly withdrawals from his registered savings, the 
worker must appear at least once a day at the Labor 
Exchange. He must prove that he is unemployed 
through no fault of his own, and not as a party to a 
labor dispute. But he is not bound to accept work that 
has become vacant through a labor dispute, or is declared 
unfit for him by the Labor Exchange. 

The public grant is fifty per cent. of the benefit the 
workers receive from their unions as out-of-work pay, or 
(in the case of workers not in unions which pay such 
benefit) of their weekly withdrawals from their registered 
savings. Precisely speaking, it is, therefore, only an en- 
couragement to the workers to insure themselves and to 
the workers’ trade unions to introduce out-of-work benefit 
where hitherto it did not exist, and to extend it where it 
exists. Not a very great, but a useful innovation. 

I gather from a report in the “ Times,” that Sir 
Charles Dilke, in an interview with M. Maurice Leudet 
of the “ Figaro,’’ has spoken very disparagingly of the 
supposed scheme of the British Government in regard to 
insurance against unemployment. He is reported to 
have said that the scheme “ will not produce any good 
effect, because it has reference only to certain trades and 
will never become general, and I am hostile to it be- 
cause I do not consider it practical.’’ Now it does not 
belong to me to discuss the criticism of so honored and 
veteran a democrat on the scheme he alludes to. Sir 
Charles Dilke is certainly right in this, that nothing 
short of compulsory national insurance would benefit 
all the workers without regard to their trades. But 
where, for some reason or another, a universal compul- 
sory scheme is not at once possible, the fact that volun- 
tary insurance will not draw all the workers into its 
net is hardly in itself a sufficient reason for preferring 
the present state of things. It may interest your 
readers that the head of the Schoeneberg Statistical 
Office, Dr. R. Kuczynski, has shown in Committee that 
the alternative to any insurance, compulsory or not, 
viz., relief works for unemployed, has only benefited 
a much smaller percentage of the unemployed than the 
present insurance measure, taking the present state of 
trade union organisation into account. But, at any 
rate, the Schoeneberg municipality has admitted that 
the scheme it has adopted is only a partial reform by add- 


ing, as riders, three resolutions in which they ask the | 


magistracy of the town (the burgomaster and the se- 
lected heads of the departments, who together form in 
Prussia the permanent municipal government) :— 

“ First, to elaborate a scheme showing how grants can be 
given to those unemployed persons to whom the insurance 
Act will not apply; 

“Secondly, to increase the Committee on relief works 
and unemployment insurance by one representative of the 
Berlin Labor Exchange, the Berlin (Socialist) Trades Council, 


and the Berlin Council of the (Liberal) Hirschsche trade 
societies; and, 


“Thirdly, to petition the Imperial Legislature to allow 
the town of Schoeneberg to make the insurance against un- 
employment compulsory for the building trades.” 

The two first resolutions explain themselves; the 
third will be understood when it is remembered that the 
building trades are seasonal trades, with regular periods 
of stoppage of work. 

Thus much of the most recent German measure of 
insurance against unemployment. It is certainly im- 
perfect, but it is conceived in a broad, comprehensive 
spirit. Its most remarkable feature is the respect it 
pays to self-governing bodies of workers, in particular 
to the trade unions, although in Germany the great 
majority of these are permeated with the Socialist. spirit. 
And, indeed, it is hardly possible to build up an efficient 
insurance system without founding it on the trade unions. 
It is not a mere chance that the only country which 
hitherto has settled the question on a national basis is 
Denmark, where a much larger percentage of the in- 
dustrial wage-earners are organised in trade unions than 
in the large countries of Europe—almost double as 
many as in Great Britain — Yours, &c., 

Ep. BErnstEIn. 

















Communications. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S DECLARATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—The three days’ Conference at Washington, in- 
augurated and successfully carried through by a group of 
active and learned philanthropists in co-operation with the 
Foreign Department, is declared on all hands to have been 
an unqualified success. It lasted three days. Every speaker, 
who had agreed to deliver an address, fulfilled his promise ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that a large proportion 
of the choicest spirits among American public men came 
to listen and confer. There were, for example, Judge 
Baldwin, one of the new Democratic Governors ; Mr. Charles 
W. Eliot, ex-President of Harvard; Dr. Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University; Senator Root; Mr. 
Knox, the Foreign Secretary (who presided on the first day) ; 
Dr. James Brown Scott, the energetic President of the 
Society for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, 
under whose auspices the meetings were held ; Major-General 
Grant; Mr. H. Pratt Judson, President of the University 
of Chicago; and a score of other persons influential in diplo- 
macy, law, politics, or learning. That Mr. Carnegie, who 
started the ball so magnificently with his tremendous en- 
dowment of the Peace and Arbitration Movement, was also 
there goes without saying. Mr. Edwin Ginn, another muni- 
ficent supporter of the cause, was also present, and delivered 
an excellent address. Mr. Ginn is a publisher, and is 
responsible for a valuable Peace library, which contains 
many of the classics, from “The Grand Design” onwards. 
His able and eloquent assistant, Mr. Mead of Boston, and 
Mr. Theodore Marburg of Baltimore, a thoughtful student 
of international law, were also conspicuous personages. 
Among the ambassadors, M, Jusserand was eloquent at 
the banquet, and dwelt with justifiable pride on the long- 
standing friendship of the two Republics. The Minister of 
the Netherlands spoke gracefully of Holland and of the 
Hague as an international host. But the chief interest 
was naturally drawn to the veteran diplomatist, Mr. Joseph 
H. Choate, whose description of the part he played at the 
Hague Conferences and of the obstacles that beset him, 
was always vivid, and abounded in the most delicious rail- 
lery. He began with some quotations from the “Times,” 
in which “the Thunderer,’’ as he called it, poured scorn 
and contempt upon the first Hague Conference. After show- 
ing the falsity of the “Times” predictions and the ab- 
surdity of its descriptions, he made a pretty retort upon 
the New York “Evening Post,’’ which had singled him out 
for a personal attack. A subsequent speaker mentioned an 
old jest of Mr. Choate to the effect that he took in one New 
York paper in the morning because it made vice attractive, 
and another in the evening because it made virtue repulsive. 
The impression he conveyed to his hearers was that at the 
first Hague Conference America got more substantial sup- 
port from England than at the second. This impression, no 
doubt, was mainly caused by Sir Edward Grey’s successful 
opposition to the American proposal for freeing peaceful 
merchandise at sea from capture and destruction. But even 
on minor points it appears that British diplomacy was often 
hesitating and cold. Nevertheless, it was significant of the 
tone of the Conference that—though only one English and 
one Canadian representative were present—not only Mr. 
Choate but all those present showed by hand and voice a 
singular unanimity of belief in the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the English people. The favorite themes of the 
addresses were, first, the tremendous achievements of Anglo- 
American arbitration, now crowned by the settlement of the 


Supreme Court of the United States with the proof it affords 

of the success with which disputes between States can be 
| settled by judicial authority. 
| And here, perhaps, I may be allowed to remark that 
| the chief impression left on one’s mind by the Conference is 
| that, while the American people are naturally no less sub- 
| ject than the British to gusts of popular passion, they are, 

nevertheless, far better prepared to take the initiative and 
to carry on a practical and progressive policy for the super- 
session of war and the limitation of armaments, This may 


| Fisheries dispute, and, secondly, the historical model of the 
| 
| 
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be attributed partly to the splendid traditions created by 
men like Franklin and Sumner, partly to the deep feeling 
of respect and pride they entertain for that most august 
and mighty tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But I am quite certain that the hold which the ideas of 
peace and arbitration have taken upon the public mind, and 
the consequent readiness of public men to come forward in 
their support, must be ascribed to vigorous and incessant 
propagation of the Hague gospel by well-equipped lecturers 
in all the important towns and educational centres of the 
United States. Never before has Peace been so industriously 
championed. And just as the Alabama Arbitration was 
made possible by the wonderful peace campaigns of Sumner, 
Cobden, and Bright, so for the consummation of the arbitral 
idea and the international reduction of armaments we shall 
have to thank this American enthusiasm, strong, intelligent, 
organised on a national scale, and splendidly equipped with 
money by the far-sighted munificence of wealthy citizens. 
No one doubts the organising genius of Mr. Carnegie as 
applied to the iron and steel business which he built up in 
Pittsburg. Since his retirement he has applied the same 
sort of energy and care to the endowment of a peace move- 
ment, and his action has been emulated by many others. I 
do not say that every project has been equally good, that all 
those who take part are equally efficient, or equally single- 
hearted. But the general result has already prodigiously 
exceeded all anticipations. It was said long ago by an 
American poet that if a fraction of the sums spent on armies 
and armaments had been devoted to exposing their absurdity, 
the world would long ago have been freed from these 
accursed relics of barbarism. The power of money may be 
over-rated. But we see and recognise its influence when con- 
tractors or speculators succeed in bringing about a war. 
When the same power is brought to bear simultaneously 
against the Jingoes it may easily make the difference between 
war and peace. I was told of some recent cases, when quiet 
but effective means were taken to counteract the war in- 
terests that were stirring up Jingoism in the United States 
and in Japan. One of the most effective methods is to use 
the wires for transmitting newspaper articles of a reasonable 
and peaceful character. In critical times the telegraphic 
agencies are apt to carry bellicose matter only. There seems 
to be no two opinions among independent witnesses as to 
the utility of America’s peace endowments, and Mr. Carnegie 
has put his great fund under the care of a body of trustees 
who command general confidence. 

At the Grand Banquet with which the Washington 
Conference closed, a good illustration was given of the extent 
to which public opinion in the United States has been in- 
oculated against “scares.”” In view of the estimates, some 
military men in connection with the War Department had 
prepared a Panic Report on the unpreparedness of the 
Army to resist invasion. It was ingeniously drafted, and 
was cleverly published by an elaborately prepared inadver- 
tency. The War Secretary was generally thought to have 
been in the plot. A most harrowing picture was drawn of 
the ease with which an invading army of Japanese could 
overrun the United States at a moment’s notice. There are 
no arms, no ammunition, no forts, no troops. Everything 
is absent or defective. An immense sum must immediately 
be voted by Congress. Forts must be constructed. The army 
must be enlarged. Huge purchases must be made. 

The Press was full of it. But the public did not rise. 
With few exceptions the newspapers, after a little hesitation, 
ridiculed the alarm. All the best men denounced the re- 
port. At the Banquet, General Grant said the army was 
perfectly efficient and quite large enough; and he referred 
to the opinion of his father, the greatest general of the age, 
that all wars should and could be avoided by the substitution 
of arbitral or judicial proceedings. President Taft, coming 
in from a Cabinet meeting half-way through the Banquet, 
put a final and decisive end to the incipient panic. After 
declaring that his Government (which had effected some con- 
siderable economies) would have nothing to do with these 
militarist proposals, he mentioned that the United States 
possessed the costliest, as well as the smallest, army of any 
great Power. The cost, he added, was not, in his view, a 
bad thing. For the more it cost per man the less likely 
would they be to add to its numbers! 

After pouring cold water on the Panic, the President of 





in the hall regarded as an epoch-making declaration of 
policy. Here it is:— 

‘If now we can negotiate and put through a positive agree- 
ment with some great nation to abide the adjudication of an 
international arbitral court in every issue which cannot be 
settled by negotiation, no matter what it involves, whether 
honor, territory, or money, we shall have made a long step 
forward by demonstrating that it is possible for two nations at 
least to establish as between themselves the same system of 
due process of law that exists between individuals under a 
government.” 

This is the boldest utterance of the kind that has ever been 
made by a responsible statesman. But coming just now 
from the chosen ruler of the greatest Republic in the world 
it has far more than a mere abstract significance. It is 
believed in Washington to signify that the American Govern- 
ment wishes to signalise the year 1911 by a complete arbitra- 
tion treaty with Great Britain. Nor was this grand design 
outside the cognisance of some of those who inspired the 
Conference.—Yours, &c., 
H. 
New York, Christmas Eve. 





Letters to the Editor. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—My attention has been called to an article by Mr. 
Roger Fry, called “A Postscript on Post-Impressionism,” 
in your issue of December 24th, in which he mentions me 
as being among the champions of the group of painters now 
being shown at the Grafton Gallery. I should be obliged 
if you allow me space in your columns for these few words 
of rectification. 

Mr. Fry has been entirely misinformed, and if I had 
been inclined to join in the controversy, he would have 
known that my sympathies were in the exactly opposite 
direction as far as the novelties are concerned that have 
been most discussed and that this show has been my first 
opportunity of seeing. 

I had declined Mr. Fry’s request to place my name on 
the initial list of promoters of the Exhibition on the ground 
of not knowing the work of the painters to whom the name 
of Post-Impressionists can be applied ; it certainly does not 
apply to Manet or to Cézanne. Mr. Fry may have been 
told—and have believed—that the sight of those paintings 
had made me a convert to his faith in them. 

The fact is that I am absolutely sceptical as to their 
having any claim whatever to being works of art, with the 
exception. of some of the pictures by Gauguin that strike 
me as admirable in color, and in color only. 

But one wonders what will Mr. Fry not believe, and, 
one is tempted to say, what will he not print ?—Yours, &c., 

Joun 8. Sarcent. 

21, Tite Street, Chelsea, 8.W., 

December 29th, 1910. 

[We cannot withhold Mr. Sargent’s letter, but it is pro- 
per to state that Mr. Fry’s reply is unavoidably delayed 
owing to his absence abroad.—Ep., Nation.] 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—It is not necessary to agree, wholly, or even in 
part, with Mr. Henry Holiday in order to understand the 
point of view from which he criticises and condemns as a 
whole the exhibition of Post-Impressionist pictures now to 
be seen at the Grafton Galleries. It is refreshing to read 
the opinions of a man who knows his own mind and can 
state his case with clearness and precision. 

Mr. Holiday is hard on the “Chateau” (No. 149) by 
Vlaminck, and many persons may not disagree with him, 
but will he kindly tell those of the readers of Toe Nation 
who are interested in art, what he thinks of “Le Remor- 
queur’’ (No. 107) by the same artist? 

If it be a canon of critical appreciation (as opposed to 
merely subjective preference) that an artist should be judged 
by his best work and not by his worst, would not the differ- 
ence in quality between the “Chiteau’’ and “Le Remor- 


the United States proceeded to read from a paper what all | queur” go a long way to soften Mr. Holiday’s estimate of 
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Vlaminck, and to justify Mr. Fry’s, which places 
Vlaminck high among the best of his contemporaries ?— 
Yours, &c., D. N. Samson. 
74, Grosvenor Road, 
Highbury, London, N. 
January 2nd, 1911. 


“ULSTER IN JEST AND IN EARNEST.” 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Referring to your excellent article of to-day upon 
the above subject, will you permit me to recall the incidents 
of some years ago, regarding the then state of Ulster and 
the action of Lord Clarendon’s Administration, in dealing 
with the so-called Order of Orange Loyalists in the County 
of Down. 

In the month of July in the year 1849, the then Earl 
of Roden, who was one of the highest dignitaries of the 
Order, joined by a very violent Orange magistrate, named 
Beers, determined upon asserting the loyalty of the Order, 
by designedly bringing about a most lamentable and un- 
warrantable collision between their misguided followers and 
the forces of the Crown. 

It arose in this way: The Orangemen, numbering some 
thousands, assembled at Tollymore Park, the beautiful resi- 
dence of his lordship, near Newcastle, in that county. One 
section of them had marched in the early morning through 
a densely populated mountain district, insulting the in- 
habitants, who were all Roman Catholics, with the flaunting 
of Orange banners, and bands playing offensive Orange 
tunes. After they had assembled at Tollymore Park they 
were regaled by his lordship with a dinner and copious 
libations of drink, enlivened by violent speeches on the duty 
of all good Protestants, and exhorted “that if they were 
to be martyred for their faith, at least to die with their 
Bibles clasped to their bosoms.”’ 

Violent proceedings were anticipated on the return 
march through “Dolly’s Brae” in the evening, and such 
risks might have been avoided, if Lord Roden and other 
magistrates who were present had counselled their dupes not 
to return by that route. It was, however, resolved to give 
the Papists a lesson; with the result that a serious collision 
took place between the processionists and the peaceable in- 
habitants of the locality. A large force of military and 
constabulary had been drafted into “ the Brae.’’ A desperate 
riot took place and several Catholics were killed. A 
Government inquiry was subsequently held, with the result 
that the Lord Chancellor (Blackburn) removed the names 
of the Earl of Roden and his lieutenant, Beers, from the list 
of magistrates for the county. 

On the inquiry it transpired that whilst the Orange 
body were fully equipped with guns and pistols, the 
farmers of the district could only defend themselves with 
scythes and pitchforks. 

All that took place exactly sixty years ago, and now 
we have the same spirit of intolerance and incitement to 
bloodshed and violence advocated in the so-called “ Athens 
of Ireland,’’ where members of his Majesty’s Privy Council, 
Justices of the Peace, and a Colonel of one of his Majesty’s 
regiments of Militia, are boastfully proclaiming that orders 
for the supply of arms for the Orangemen of Ulster have 
been already placed, and that when the time arrives those 
weapons are to be used. For what? God save the mark! 
To resist the authority, and to disturb the peace of our 
Sovereign Lord the King, his Crown, and dignity, to main- 
tain which the gentlemen I refer to have pledged their 
sworn allegiance. 

Is it not time that such treasonable fulminations should 
be legally dealt with? And in such circumstances can it 
be contended that prevention is not better than cure ?— 
Yours, &c., 

ONE WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE DoLty Brae Inquiry. 

Dublin, December 31st, 1910. 


ENGLISH ANXIETIES ABOUT HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—At the present time, before the situation becomes 
acute, it seems especially important that the difficulties 
which surround the Irish question should be freely venti- 
lated. For fully thirty years the writer has been, and he 











still is, a convinced Home Ruler; but he, nevertheless, has 
misgivings as to the consequences of Home Rule, unless the 
matter is handled in a generous spirit towards the feelings 
of the minority. It is a serious matter for any party to 
belittle the motives of opponents, to minimise or deny the 
possibility of injustice arising from political or religious 
bigotry, or to wave aside contemptuously the anxieties of 
those who feel hopelessly out-numbered in any district. 
Any settlement of this thorny subject must be such as will 
commend itself to the good sense of moderate Irishmen on 
both sides. A measure which merely changes the places of 
the top and bottom dog will certainly not lead to a peaceful 
result. 

I would, therefore, suggest that you invite correspon- 
dents to state frankly their difficulties and misgivings. A 
free discussion of these will certainly do good. 

As a start, let me mention a matter which seems to me 
important. It is frequently stated that those who are likely 
to have control of affairs in an Irish Parliament are too 
dependent upon extreme factions to be free to act inde- 
pendently. It is suggested that even though the leaders may 
wish to be Liberal they may be unable to carry out their 
ideals. Take cattle-driving as an illustration. This is un- 
doubtedly cruel to the beasts, it is unjust to hard-working 
farmers, and I hardly think it can be defended by right- 
thinking persons. Unless I am mistaken, this practice has 
never been condemned by the leaders of the Nationalist 
Party, nor have I heard of any censure of those of its mem- 
bers who have openly advocated it. The failure to do this 
undoubtedly gives rise to misgivings as to what will happen 
if these same leaders are in the near future to receive 
greatly increased political power. 

Let me also ask a question. In England the members 
of the Society of Friends, broadly speaking, are in favor 
of Home Rule for Ireland. Their relatives across the 
Channel are almost entirely opposed to any form of Home 
Rule. Is it reasonable to conclude that local knowledge of 
Irish conditions counts for nothing, and that the Irish 
Quakers are mistaken when they fear the consequences of 
Nationalist supremacy ? 

Although, as I have said, I remain of the opinion that 
the Irish people should be allowed to govern themselves in 
matters purely Irish, I wish this end could be secured with- 
out the strife and bitterness which, as things are at present, 
appear inevitable. This result can only be achieved by re- 
moving fears which, though they may be ill-founded, are 
certainly honest. 

I have written this letter in the hope that it may elicit 
from Irish Nationalists of weight in this country, and 
authority in their own, something which will allay the 
anxieties of those who view the future with grave appre- 
hension.—Yours, c., Beprorp Prerce. 

York, December 29th, 1910. 


[We answered one or two of our correspondent’s 
questions in advance in our article last week, and we have 
no doubt that Irish and British friends of Home Rule will 
be pleased to deal with the further points he raises.—Eb., 
NATION. ] 


COMPULSORY SERVICE IN AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,--If Mr. R. G. MacLachlan, who wrote to you on 
the subject of ‘Compulsory Service in Australia,’ had been 
recently in that Continent, I think that he would not ven- 
ture to say now that the subject was “never actively con- 
sidered by three-fourths of the people.” In the very first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth the obligation of universal 
service was stated in the Defence Act. But an Amendment 
by Mr. Hughes (at present Attorney-General in the Labor 
Ministry) providing for compulsory universal training for 
service as a logical sequel was negatived. That was the 
beginning of the movement. There have been three General 
Elections since, at each one of which this question of uni- 
versal service was before the people. The Parliamentary 
majority in its favor grew, and at the conclusion of the 
second Parliament all parties were agreed in its favor. The 
third Parliament, immediately after a General Election, 
extended the period of training, which is far greater than 
the eight days your correspondent states. 

Regarding those who have religious scruples against 
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bearing arms, the Australian Defence Act provides fairly 
for them by exemption from military service on solemn 
declaration of religious scruple; but such exempts have to 
submit to be trained for ambulance and hospital work. That 
is perfectly fair in my opinion; otherwise “religious 
scruples” might easily be taken advantage of by shirkers ; 
and no Quaker, surely, would have any objection to helping 
to succor his countrymen wounded in the defence of their 
homes. 

May I add, in conclusion, that objection on democratic 
grounds to universal service is to me completely mystifying ? 
Surely no country can be completely democratic in which 
there is a soldier caste. A system which makes every citi- 
zen enough of a soldier to be able to defend his country, 
but leaves him still in full communion with the citizen life 
of the community, is the only one consistent with freedom 
or safety alike from foreign attack and domestic tyranny.— 
Yours, &c., Frank Fox. 

January 4th, 1911. 


THE OFFICIAL CASE AGAINST CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Will you allow me to say a few words in reply 
to the article under the above heading which appeared in 
your issue of December 31st? I am a firm believer in the 
necessity of compulsory training for home defence; but I 
think you are probably right in saying that “any party 
which bases itself on forced service is permanently excluded 
from power.” It is not a fit plank for a party platform. 
It can only come about when the leading men of both parties 
recognise it as the only way, and the necessary legislation 
is carried through by consent. It is a subject, therefore, 
to be discussed on its merits, without regard to party inter- 
ests and connections. Those who have read Mill’s lately- 
published Letters will have noticed that forty years ago it 
was advanced Radicals who were pointing to Switzerland 
as furnishing a model for our home army. 

You speak of members of the National Service League 
as engaged in “undermining the zeal of Territorial officers 
and pledging them to a policy which involves the failure 
and eventual disbandment of the force.” I do not know any 
members of the League who want to see the force dis- 
banded. Its organisation has met with general approval. 
But it is weak in two essential points—in numbers and in 
training ; and we believe that these weaknesses are incura- 
ble while it rests on a voluntary basis. Are we to blame 
if Territorial officers come to the same conclusion? Why 
should they let their zeal be undermined if they saw success 
ahead of them? 

You speak approvingly of the “very powerful official 
pronouncement” of which Mr. Haldane and Sir Tan 
Hamilton are joint authors. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that you approve their leading principle. “The true 
strategical foundation of all adequate defensive preparation 
is the power of rapidly assuming the offensive by 
striking wherever a blow will be most effective.” 
This is Mr. Haldane’s statement: of it, and he has justly 
claimed credit for the pains he has taken to organise an 
Expeditionary Force of 160,000 men. You point out that 
Mr. Haldane merely expounds the traditional view of the 
functions of the British Army, as successive War Ministers, 
Liberal and Conservative, have conceived and expressed 
them since the days of Lord Cardwell. 

But this view meets with no opposition from the 
members of the National Service League. They do not say: 
Think of home defence and of home defence only. On the 
contrary, they are in hearty accord with Mr. Haldane’s 
principle of offensive defence ; but they say, let us have 
reality, not make-believe. What is the use of a well- 
organised Expeditionary Force if it cannot leave these shores 
for several months after war is declared? Wars in these 
days are settled in weeks. In 1870 the Gladstone Ministry 
made treaties with France and Prussia respectively, guaran- 
teeing Belgium against infraction of its neutrality. Sup- 
posing Prussia had chosen to attack France through Bel- 
gium, surely France would have had reason to complain if 
we had kept our troops at home until the Militia and 
Volunteers reached a satisfactory standard of training. 

The points on which the League differs from Mr. Hal- 
dane and Sir Ian Hamilton are points of detail, not of 





principle. If I understand its position rightly, it thinks 
more seriously than they do of the actual danger of invasion, 
It also takes account of the fear of invasion which might 
possess the public mind in time of war, and hinder offensive 
action by land or sea. It rates the existing Territorial 
Force less highly than they do, and it does not share their 
belief that four months’ compulsory training would check 
recruiting for the Regular Army. If Sir Ian Hamilton 
speaks with authority on this point, as an ex-Adjutant- 
General, Sir Evelyn Wood speaks with higher authority. 
It is agreed practically on all hands that the country 
must be made secure against dangers of which there is any 
reasonable likelihood. Parliament is voting seventy mil- 
lions a year for the purpose, and will vote more if need be. 
The question is how we are to obtain best value for our 
money, and here the experts differ. But it is for the people, 
not the experts, to decide. Surely the time has come when 
a Parliamentary Committee, representing all parties and 
both Houses, should investigate the whole question of 
National Defence, as was done in France after the war of 
1870.—Yours, &c., E. M. Luoyp, Colonel, late R.E. 
Sutton, January 3rd, 1911. 


LIBERALISM AND THE SERVICE LEAGUE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Secretary of the Lancashire County Branch 
of the National Service League, Captain Crosfield, in a letter 
to the “Manchester Guardian,’’ on December 26th, 1910, 
has let in a flood of light upon the objects of this League. 
Let me quote :— 

“The crippling effect of this ‘let’s-pretend’ policy (Mr. 
Haldane’s six months’ training on mobilisation) extends much 
further than people imagine. It is responsible for the fact that 
we have no definite alliance with France, but only an entente, 
which is a very different affair, as France herself found 
out at the time of the Franco-Prussian War. If our Army 
were free to leave these shores on the outbreak of hostilities, 
it would prove of great value as a protection to the left 
flank of the French Army. But, as General Langlois clearly 
recognises, owing to this fatal policy of putting off, the 
regulars, or a large portion of them, cannot leave these shores 
until our Territorials have undergone their serious training. 
Hence no alliance, and hence the very serious fact that in 
counting ‘ Dreadnoughts’ we cannot add those of France to 
our own.” 


It is clear from this that all that is required to bring 
about a treaty alliance with France (why France?) is the 
institution of compulsory military training. M. Deschanel, 
in the “Temps’”’ newspaper, claims that England’s policy 
has become, for the first time in her history, “in some sort 
Continental,’’ but that her system of defence has remained 
insular. In what respect it is more Continental than it has 
always been this Reporter of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the French Chamber does not tell us; but, if between the 
shining lights of the National Service League and the lead- 
ing war-policy men of France such questions are discussed, 
it is not unlikely false hopes may be raised and views of 
British policy may take on quite a brilliant color very 
different from stern reality? Sir Edward Grey may quite 
safely ignore all such hallucinations, but the people of 
England may not, for he will not always be our Foreign 
Minister, and a Unionist Government, urged on by men 
like Lord Milner, Lord Raglan, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Roberts, and Lord Meath, who, only three years ago, ad- 
dressed a joint letter to the “ Times” newspaper in which 
they asserted that our Home Army was neither National 
nor an Army, that it was only a “ mass of men,’’ “an armed 
crowd,’’ and “incapable of meeting highly trained troops 
in the field,’? may safely be trusted to enter into treaty 
relations with any and every country it thinks at the moment 
may serve its short-sighted purpose. 

When two countries are locked in the deadly embrace of 
war, it is to the interest of their neighbors to watch that the 
final result shall not so disturb the balance of power as to 
endanger their own safety and their power to interpose suc- 
cessfully. Treaty alliances make it impossible to preserve 
any independence of action, as we may yet discover in respect 
of Japan. It is clear that this cry for compulsory service 
has behind it that desire on the part of the British military 
element to be held worthy to take a hand in the game of 
alliances. Once let the cards be dealt and Great Britain 
seated at the table, our freedom will be for ever gone, and 
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the proud position we have held through history will be gone 
too, leaving but a memory. 

The nation cannot too soon be got to understand that 
only the Liberal Party stands between the policy of pro- 
gress and justice it has been our pride to pursue throughout 
our history, and one of jealousy, recrimination, never-ending 
naval and military expansion in frantic competition, and 
ultimate disaster due to the fact that we are not equipped 
to enter the lists of Grand Armies, and Nature has never 
intended that we should be.—Yours, &c., 


A. GrimsHaw Haywoop. 
December 30th, 1910. 


TRANSPOSED PATRIOTISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Your article, “The Englishman in Greece,” the 
book that suggested it and the two books of “ Englishmen’s 
Poems on Italy,’’ published last year, are all signs of the 
transposed patriotism we are suffering from to-day. We 
love France. We copy Switzerland. We admire Italy. We 
worship Greece. And then we despise England. I have 
said elsewhere that though it is easy enough to gather 
English poems full of devotion to Italy, Greece, and other 
lands, it would not be easy to find enough of fully and 
nobly patriotic verse devoted to England and Englishmen 
in the twentieth century to make a shilling anthology. But 
your article, though it overlooks the finest example in Eng- 
lish literary history of transposed patriotism and its re- 
covery for England, the example of John Milton, yet gives 
in its last paragraph a warning so wise and healthy 
and timely that we may begin to hope again. Milton was 
the best Grecian of his age, perhaps the truest Grecian of 
all Englishmen. The great dream of his life was to visit 
Greece. He set out, saw France and Italy, and in 1639 was 
ready to sail to Greece when the news of the coming rebel- 
lion in England came. We cry “hard lines” when a foot- 
baller just misses the goal. This was the hardest moment 
in Milton’s life, and proved to be the greatest. What a 
state of mind Milton was in then. Greece against England. 
He worshipped Greece, but loved England. He made the 
finest renunciation of the kind ever made by an Englishman. 
He never saw Greece, though in “ Paradise Regained ’’ he 
wrote one of the most beautiful impressions of it in English 
literature ; he went back to England, home, and duty, served 
faithfully through the worst civil troubles we have had, 
died in poverty and disgrace, and never saw Greece after all, 
except in his blindness. His transposed patriotism was re- 
covered for England and devoted to her till death. Milton’s 
great love of England seems all the greater for his worship 
of Greece, but the greatest fact is that love of England 
triumphed and he stands to-day as the ideal patriot. We 
must remember Milton in these days of devotion to other 
countries. We are an island people, and islands have always 
made patriots, yet how many of us really love this beautiful 
group of islands ?—Yours, &c., 

Hepiey V. Storey. 

Shelley House, Oxford, 

January ist, 1911. 


THE PRESSURE OF THE LICENCE DUTIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Before the din of party strife begins in the new 
Parliament, we wish to make it clear that the Budget of 
1909-10 presses most unfairly upon the People’s Refreshment 
House Association and the Public-House Trust Companies. 
Licence duties based upon the assessment value of licensed 
premises fine heavily the better type of inn (with tea-rooms, 
sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, stabling, and tea-gardens), and 
let off cheaply the compact tavern which attends strictly to 
the business of selling alcoholics over its bar counters, and 
does not sink capital in providing refreshment, lodging, and 
posting facilities. The following instances, taken from our 
own experience, show that the burden of the licence falls 
upon bricks and mortar, and has no equitable relation to the 
amount of alcoholics dealt with :— 





Rate in the £ on 
alcoholic purchases 


Description of House. Licence. represented by 
licence. 
A.—Country hotel, with 20 bedrooms, s. d. 
dining-rooms, &c., and stabling, 
only one bar .. “ £150 “ 5 4 


(Lease surrendered owing to in- 
creased taxation.) 

B.—Country hotel with 14 bedrooms, 

coffee-room, and stabling, only one 

bar mm - cen sen — £115 inn 4 3) 

(Lease also surrendered.) 

C.—Country hotel, 6 bedrooms, 

sitting-room, tea-room, tea-garden, 

and stabling . ‘ £40 ‘ii 3 2 
(Surrender not accepted, house kept 

on at a loss.) 

D.—Well-built public-house, with 

dining-rooms, billiard-room, bed- 


rooms, and tea garden : ine £130 ~ 1 8} 
E.—Small village public-house, one 
bedroom for letting, no tea garden £12 i 1 04 


F.—Temporary structure, no bed- 
rooms, or stabling, large bars, very 
large trade . “es ; £22 10 ine 0 is 

The result of the present system of duties is that the 
weaker Public-House Trust Companies are being threatened 
with extinction, and the stronger are being seriously ham- 
pered in their reforming work. We do not ask for special 
favors, but we propose the following immediate remedy :— 
That all clubs and licensed houses should pay a duty not 
exceeding 1s. in the pound on their alcoholic purchases. 
Clubs at present pay duty on this system (but on the lower 
scale of 6d. in the pound). If all houses, including clubs, 
restaurants, off-licences, and hotels pay alike, quite suffi- 
cient revenue will be obtained, something between the old 
total and the present amount of duty (which is greatly 
excessive). 

Compensation Levy.—We would also point out that, as 
a result of the Kennedy Judgment, the Act of 1904 is unfair 
to all “ free’’ licensed houses. Though both classes of house 
pay the same compensation levy, the tied house secures a 
much larger share of compensation than the free house when 
a licence is taken away. The obvious remedy for this in- 
justice is to charge free houses at a lower rate. They are at 
present helping to form an insurance fund from which they 
secure only a partial benefit. 

As pioneers in public-house reform, we have never ex- 
pected any Government to be bold enough to help us, but 
we have a right to ask that the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, and the kindred Public-House Trust Companies, 
should not be actually discouraged in their efforts to pro- 
vide good tea-rooms, tea-gardens, &c., in addition to the 
ordinary bars. 

Trusting that members of both parties will support our 
unambitious, but perfectly fair, proposals.—Yours, &c., 

C. R. Seymour, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 

Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 

January 2nd, 1911. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am glad the writer of the article in to-day’s 
issue on “Foreign Investment as a Civilising Power”’ re- 
cognises the possible drawback in the tendency towards 
making us all lackeys for the wealthy people who get their 
income from abroad; but he minimises, or indeed denies, 
another evil which is more real than he thinks. It is cer- 
tainly difficult to dispute his statement which is to the 
effect that a sufficiently attractive venture needing capital 
can get it. But all turns on what we conceive to be suffi- 
ciently attractive. In this respect absolutely the whole 
question is one of degree—rate and safety of return. And 
it will not be denied that a better return and more abundant 
security have now to be offered to induce investment in home 
securities and property in this country than was the case 
some years ago. The high rate of dividend paid by various 
companies (and often used in recent political controversy) 
proves this, as otherwise there would be competition reduc- 
ing those dividends. The price of Consols proves it con- 
clusively. Better housing is asked for, and in a few places 
there is house famine. 
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But quite apart from the land question there is a money 
question. Any deliberate attempt to stop the flow of capital 
abroad (if certain words in the article have such a reference) 
would be folly, and the very fact that Free Trade England 
has so much money to invest abroad ought to close the 
mouths of those who clamor for a restriction of the imports 
on which the sending of that money must result. It is the 
protectionist countries which are short of capital, and 6o 
become debtors to the Free Trade country. But there is a 
relative scarcity of money here—and scarcity always must 
be relative—which can only be cured, so far as any public 
discussion can concern itself, by the Government making 
gigantic efforts to pay off its debts and raise the price of 
Consols. Greater economy in government would best attain 
this object, but if that is impossible, then taxation higher 
yet is wanted. For Government credit at less than 16s. in 
the £ is disastrous to private business and wage-earners’ 
well-being.—Yours, &c., F, U. Laycock. 

9, Paradise Square, Sheffield, 

December 31st, 1910. 


A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The enclosed Editorial Note of the ‘ Toronto 
News’”’ may interest your readers. Mr. J. S. Willison, the 
editor-in-chief, is the special representative in America of 
the London “ Times.’’ 

“The Unionist Party, through inaction or through the 
action of the House of Lords, has made four capital mis- 
takes: (1) It should have followed the lead of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and introduced old age pensions ; (2) During its long 
term of power it should have reformed the House of Lords ; 
(3) It should not have encouraged the Lords to reject the 
Education Bill, the Licensing Bill, or the Budget; (4) It 
should have abolished plural voting, made a redistribution 
of the constituencies, and corrected the over-representation 
of Ireland, or made the representation of England, Scotland, 
and Wales conform to that of Ireland.’’—yYours, &c., 

Ww. &. © 

Toronto, December 22nd, 1910. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Tue Nation maintains so high a standard of 
English that I hope it will not allow the modern vulgarity 
of “smoke-room ” to creep into its leading articles, as in the 
issue of December 17th, p. 492. No one talks of a “ dine- 
room,’”’ or a “(with) draw-room,”’ or a “ read-room’’; why 
then “ smoke-room ”’? 

Is it too late to plead against another abomination, the 
word “ betterment ’’ ?—Yours, &c., 

am. V. &. 
December 27th, 1910. 





A QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—A passage on page 561 of your last issue puzzles 
me. I read “William of Orange’s adage has its political 
application. Parliaments, like entities, should not be mul- 
tiplied beyond necessity.” 

What is the adage in question? Can it be that the 
second sentence contains it? Or am I wrong in supposing 
that “entia non multiplicanda praeter necessitatem” goes 
back to an earlier age and a world of more profound and 
subtle philosophical thought than that of our Dutch de- 
liverer?—Yours, &c., A. S$. Duncan-Jones. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 

January 4th, 1911. 

[We apologise. William of Orange should have been 

William of Occam.—Ed., Nation.] 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—lI write to you after reading the accounts of an 


offence against liberty committed by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 


On the occasion of the passage of the Khedive from 
Alexandria to Cairo, the pupils of Tantah Secondary School 





were paraded on the platform of the station to welcome 
the Khedive. When the train arrived, these pupils shouted, 
“Long live the Khedive! Long live our Constitutional 
Amir! Long live the Constitution! Long live Egypt!” 
But no sooner did the train pass than they were sent back 
to their school, where the Mudir, an anti-Nationalist, as the 
majority of the Egyptian officials are, had twelve pupils 
sent down. The rest of the pupils protested, and these were 
sent to prison, where the officials, accompanied by an 
English inspector, are trying to prove that these pupils are 
members of a secret society, and come under the operation 
of the new demonstration laws. 

What is there offensive in saying, “Long live Egypt 
and the Constitution’’? Are these pupils not Egyptians, 
indebted to Egypt for everything? Is it not their duty to 
remember Egypt wherever they are found, and ought they 
not wish her long life and good government? 

This treatment appears to me very inconsistent with 
the English claims. It is such rough usage as this that 
makes us hate the occupation and distrust the English, and 
it is this distrust that creates the evergrowing barrier 
between both countries.—Yours, &c., 

An Eeyptran FELLAH. 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Allow me to suggest the following additions to 
your list of the noteworthy books of 1910:— 
Valentine Chirol, “Indian Unrest.” 
Seebohm Rowntree, “Land and Labor: Lessons from 
Belgium.” 
Herbert Fisher, “F. W. Maitland.” 
H. Temperley, “Senates and Upper Chambers.” 
J. R. MacDonald, “ The Awakening of India.” 
Yours, &e.. G. P. Goocs. 
South Villa, Campden Hill Road, W., 
January 3rd, 1911. 





Poetrp. 
TWO SONNETS. 


I. 


At night I heard the moonless sea 
Tormented by the hurricane, 
Fighting and crying in its pain 
Fiercely and inconsolably : 


Right at the clouds, against the rain, 
It leaped out, lashing to be free; 
And every time dropped helplessly 
Back down into the gulf again. 


Then, as I watched, the clouds were parted; 
The moon came through, and calmed the wild, 
And soothed the sea, and with her kiss 
Silvered its dolorous abyss: 
And now it lies there quiet-hearted, 
Looking up at her like a child. 


II. 


Your brows are arches, Dear, 
Built for a holy shrine; 
Ample the span, the line 
Simple, the curve austere: 


Passion and fret and fear, 
The spirit’s storm and shine— 
That masonry divine 
Yields them no triumph there. 


Yet down your eyes’ twin aisles 
Angels mysteriously 
Reveal the moods of light: 
Dawn’s hopeful gray; Noon’s smiles 
Of rapture; and the plea 
Of dusky, pitiful Night. 
R. C K. Ensor 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


** Reminiscences.”” By Goldwin Smith. Edited by Arnold 
Haultain. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

“The American Commonwealth.”” By James Bryce. Revised 
edition, with additional chapters. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

‘‘ From Hausaland to Egypt through the Sudan.”” By H. K. W. 
Kumm. (Constable. 16s. net.) 

“The Cathedrals of Northern France.” By T. Francis 
Bumpus. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

‘The Cape Peninsula.”” Describéd by Réné Juta. Painted by 
W. Westhofen. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘““The Madras House: A Comedy ”’ 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 1s. 6d. net.) 

“ Eyes of Youth.” A Book of Verse. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Simpkins’ Plot.” By George A. Birmingham. (Nelson. 
2s. net.) 

‘Lettres sur la Cour de Louis XIV.” Par le Marquis de 
Saint-Maurice. Avec une introduction et des notes par Jean 
Lemoine. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 7fr. 50.) 

“Clement V. et Philippe IV., le Bel.” Par Georges 
Lizerand. (Paris: Hachette. 10fr.) 

“La Baviére et La Saxe.” Par Jules Huret. (Paris: 
Fasquelle. 3fr. 50.) 


By Granville Barker. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 


* * * 


Tue Poet Laureate, who will be seventy-six next May, 
has written his reminiscences, and the work will be pub- 
lished in two volumes by Messrs. Macmillan during the 
present season. Mr. Austin practised as a barrister for a 
few years, but it is probable that his recollections will be 
mainly occupied with his career as journalist and man of 
letters. 

> “ + 


Some time ago it was almost unexampled for a man not 
well past middle age to publish his reminiscences. To-day 
we have changed all that, and Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
announce a volume of recollections by Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer, who, in spite of the many books to his credit, is 
still under forty. Mr. Hueffer is a grandson of Ford Madox 
Brown, and during his youth he saw a great deal of the 
chief figures in the pre-Raphaelite movement. His recollec- 
tions give us glimpses of the Rossettis, William Morris, 
Swinburne, and others who played a leading part in the 
development of nineteenth-century art and literature. 


7” * * 


A new volume of “Letters of Edward Lear’’ will be 
published during the present season by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
Like the collection issued a couple of years ago, it will be 
edited by Lady Strachey, to whose uncle and aunt, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue and Lady Waldegrave, many of the 
letters were addressed. The coming volume covers the latter 
portion of Lear’s life, and the correspondence is said to be 
marked by an under-current of seriousness, though there is 
no lack of the humor and paradox in which the author of the 
“ Book of Nonsense’’ always delighted. 


* * * 


Mr. Murray has in the press a volume of recollec- 
tions by Mr. A. G. C. Liddell, the Assistant Secretary in the 
Lord Chancellor's Department for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Mr. Liddell calls his book by the modest title of 
“Notes from the Life of an Ordinary Mortal,” and describes 
it as “a record of things done, seen, and heard at school, 
college, and in the world during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century.” Professor Owen, Sir Henry Taylor, and 
Tennyson appear among Mr. Liddell’s earliest memories. 


7 . * 


A siocraPHy of Victorien Sardou, by an American 
writer, Mr. Jerome A. Hart, is announced for early publica- 
tion. Mr. Hart has made use of unpublished material deal- 
ing with the various controversies in which Sardou was 
continually engaged. Sardou has no claim to greatness, but 
his variety, resource, and skill in handling a stage situation 
were amazing. He was a most prolific writer, and his 
biography touches on many points of interest in the history 
of the French stage for nearly half-a-century. 











Mr. GranaMe WuiTte is writing a book on aviation, the 
precise scope of which has not yet been disclosed, though 
it is understood that the volume will be published during 
the spring season. 

” * * 

Dean Kitcuin has written a series of short biographies 
of notable men who have been connected with Durham 
Cathedral, and the book will be published by Mr. Unwin 
under the title of “The Seven Sages of Durham.’’ Its ob- 
ject is to illustrate the movements of English thought in 
successive ages. It opens with an account of Bishop Bury, 
who was a precursor of the Renaissance spirit, and ends 
with Warburton and Butler, who were, in different ways, 
influenced by the eighteenth-century speculation that 
heralded the French Revolution. 

* * * 


Mr. Grant Rosertson’s “England Under the 
Hanoverians’’ will be the next volume in the English 
History, published by Messrs. Methuen, of which Professor 
Oman is the general editor. It covers the period between 
the accession of George I. and the battle of Waterloo, and, 
though Mr. Robertson does not neglect economic and con- 
stitutional issues, most of his space is given to the political 
history of the time. 

* * * 

Some side-lights on the history of the non-jurors are 
likely to be furnished by Mr. Henry Broxap’s biography of 
Thomas Deacon, which will be published almost immedi- 
ately by the Manchester University Press. Deacon was a 
Manchester physician and Jacobite who took part in the 
Fifteen and the Forty-five. He was consecrated a non-juring 
bishop in 1733, and was the author of many theological and 
liturgical works. 

* + * 

A NEw collection of essays by the late William Sharp 
is annoanced for early publication. The book has been 
prepared for the press by Mrs. Sharp, and will appear 
under the title of “The Garden of Letters: Papers on Men 
and Movements.” 

* + + 

Tne celebration this year of the tercentenary of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible could not pass unnoticed 
in “The World of Books,” and several works dealing with 
the history of the Bible will be called forth by the occasion. 
Among the most important of these will be the concluding 
volumes of Mr. William Canton’s “ History of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society.” The first two volumes of this 
work, bringing the history of the Society down to 1854, were 
published by Mr. Murray seven years ago. It is hoped 
that the three further volumes, which complete the history, 
will be issued during the present season. “Our Grand Old 
Bible,” by the Rev. William Muir, to be published by 
Messrs. Morgan and Scott, is an historical sketch which 
includes biographies of some of the translators. 


* * * 


Messrs. Hersert aND DanreEx are about to start a 
series of volumes giving characteristic selections from the 
great English writers. Amongst those already arranged 
for are: “ Johnson,’’ by Mrs. Meynell, with an introduction 
by Mr. G. K. Chesterton ; “ Fanny Burney,” by Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe; ‘‘Leigh Hunt,” by Mr. Edward Storer; and 
“ Wordsworth,” by Mr. George Meynell. Each volume will 
have a bibliography, together with extracts from what the 
more notable critics have said about the writer from whose 
works the selection is made. 

* * * 


Tue United States Minister to Denmark, Mr. Maurice 
F. Egan, is preparing a series of lectures on “ Hymnody,” 
which will be delivered at the John Hopkins University this 
year, and subsequently published in volume form. 
* +. ~ 


Messrs. Hacnetrr’s great “Histoire de France depuis 
les Origines jusqu’’ la Révolution,” produced under the 
direction of M. Lavisse, is now complete, with the exception 
of the index, which will be issued during the present month. 
It is a work of the highest value, for which M. Lavisse and 
his able collaborators deserve the gratitude of all students 
of French history. Another useful work on the same subject, 
also to be completed this month, is Larousse’s “ Histoire 
de France Illustrée.”’ 
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Reviews. 


ANOTHER HUMORIST.* 


Me. Dickens will go far. Certainly, it is not always safe 
to prophesy on the strength of a first book, and we believe 
this author was previously only known by a few slight 
sketches in the “ Chronicle.” Nor are we blind to the short- 
comings of the present volumes. They are glaring. The 
scenes portrayed have hardly any connection. The original 
scheme of the story is abandoned after the first few chapters. 
Evidences of haste abound on almost every page, due, no 
doubt, to the lamentable modern system of serial publica- 
tion. In his preface the author pleads that “ throughout the 
book no incident or expression occurs which could call a 
blush into the most delicate cheek,”’ and the plea is justified ; 
but the general tone cannot be described as elevated. An 
atmosphere of “seediness” and squalor pervades many of 
the incidents. Many of the characters are disreputable, 
hang-dog figures; and, with possibly two exceptions, there 
is not a man in the book who could be called a gentleman 
without profaning the word. Nevertheless, with all its ob- 
vious blemishes thick upon it, the book, in our opinion, 
rises far above the average. Its careless exuberances alone 
would impart a unique value to it in our barren and con- 
stricted times, and here and there we detect gleams of a 
sympathetic intelligence that promises unusual talent. 
Should Mr. Dickens fulfil that promise, we repeat, he will 
go far. 

He starts these “Papers” with the design of a social 
club, called the Pickwick Club from the name of a prominent 
member who becomes the central figure of the book. But 
the idea is only adopted with a view to bringing Mr. Pick- 
wick and three of his friends, with equally ridiculous names, 
into various awkward and ludicrous situations. Incidentally, 
these situations are used as opportunities for directing 
satiric shafts against our own times under the mask of 
eighty years ago; for Mr. Dickens places his tale in the 
last years of George IV.’s reign, and has evidently made a 
close study of that period, as well as of the earliest of 
Early Victorian manners. We might, indeed, almost say 
that he had written a social history of the middle and lower- 
middle classes of that time, if only he had not allowed his de- 
sire to satirise our existing foibles to carry him away. His 
account of the Eatanswill election, for instance, though 
abounding in satiric mirth, is too obviously derived from 
election scenes which the author has himself witnessed in 
some eastern or southern constituency at the general elec- 
tions of last year. In fact, there is only one point of differ- 
ence: the abuse with which the Eatanswill rival editors 
attack each other in their papers—“ vile and slanderous 
calumniator,’”’ “unparalleled and unmitigated viper,” and 
so on—would now be more familiar from the platforms of 
the candidates themselves. 

Similarly, we all know Mrs. Leo Hunter and her 
menagerie, but Mr. Dickens is hardly justified in trans- 
ferring her to the age of our unobtrusive great-grandmothers. 
What is worse, he even makes a “boots” use Day and 
Martin’s blacking (but that must be a slip or an “ advt.” !), 
and he employs the phrase, “I don’t think,” in the per- 
verted and vulgar sense introduced through the music-halls 
from America only two years ago. “ You’re a amiably-dis- 
posed young man, sir, I don’t think,” he makes a Sam 
Weller (the comic valet) say to Mr. Winkle, a member of the 
Pickwick Club! That is mere carelessness; but the follow- 
ing satire upon the methods of our modern journalism 
carries the thing too far. The editor of the “ Eatanswill 
Gazette ”’ is discussing a review on Chinese metaphysics by 
his critic : — 

‘i ‘ An abstruse subject, I should conceive,’ said Mr. Pick- 

WICK. 

““* Very, sir,’ responded Pott, looking intensely sage. 
‘He crammed for it, to use a technical but expressive term; 
he read up for the subject, at my desire, in the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” ’ 

*** Indeed!’ said Mr. Pickwick; ‘I was not aware that 
that valuable work contained any information respecting 
Chinese metaphysics.’ 

“* He read, sir,’ rejoined Pott, laying his hand on Mr. 





*“The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club.” By 
Charles Dickens. With 43 Illustrations by Phiz. Chapman & Hall. 
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Pickwick’s knee, and looking round with a smile of intellectual 
superiority, ‘he read for metaphysics under the letter M, and 
for China under the letter C, and combined his information, 
"gis 


It is good enough satire, but the author's intention of 
attacking the Fleet Street of to-day is too openly displayed. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dickens has, on certain points, 
unquestionably exaggerated the Georgian or Early Victorian 
characteristics. We all know, for instance, that our fore- 
fathers were heavy drinkers and gross feeders, but the food 
and drink that Mr. Dickens represents them as consuming 
altogether surpass belief. He describes huge pies and rounds 
of cold beef as the very conditions of their happiness, and 
no occasion for pleasure, or even for ordinary intercourse, 
is complete without beer, brandy and water, cold punch, 
pineapple rum, or “A glass of wine with you, sir!” Every- 
one drinks—drinks ruam—drinks enough to delight the brew- 
ing interest in the House of Lords, and is drunk without 
shame, even with women there. And as to the women 
themselves, if our great-grandmothers really resembled the 
creatures Mr. Dickens seems to have discovered in his re- 
searches, we wonder the English race continued. On every 
possible occasion they shed floods of tears, they faint, they 
scream, they giggle and nudge, or, as a modern authoress 
says, they “ pretend to be frightened in order that men may 
pretend to be brave.” From first to last there seems to be 
hardly cne woman in the book who is not always “applying 
her handkerchief to her eyes,” or swooning, or shrieking 
in hysterics. We are aware that in the Early Victorian 
period womanhood had sunk to its feeblest, but we cannot 
believe Mr. Dickens is justified in describing such abase- 
ment as this. We fear his picture is partly due to a certain 
weakness of sentimentality in his nature, against which we 
would earnestly warn him. We venture also to give him 
a word of warning against a tendency to the gruesome and 
melodramatic, to which comic and farcical writers are often 
prone. It shows itself chiefly in the disconnected short 
stories which he has inserted here and there, in imitation 
of the novelists of a century ago. We ask him to beware 
of it, but above all to purge himself of sentimentality. The 
book is the work of a young man, with time before him, 
and, as we believe, a distinguished future, if only he would 
be on his guard against himself. 

After all these reservations, on what grounds do we 
venture to predict that Mr. Dickens will go far? Chiefly 
because he excels in two qualities unusual in any English 
writer: we mean sympathy and laughter. His laughter is 
supreme. It approaches genius, if we may be forgiven that 
much-abused word. Since Falstaff, we have heard nothing 
to compare with it, and it has much of Falstaff’s resource, 
jolly breadth of sympathy, and kindly malice. It bursts 
out at every turn and in all manner of forms—in mere 
rollicking spirits, in absurd situations involving people of 
the most innocent intentions, and, perhaps, most frequently, 
in the exposure of pretentious assumption—nearly always 
innocent and forgivable assumption, none the less. We 
hardly know which scene to choose as the most superb in 
laughter. Shall we take the partridge shooting and the 
discovery of Mr. Pickwick trespassing in a wheel-barrow, or 
his trial for breach of promise, or Bob Sawyer’s party in 
Lant Street, or the footmen’s “swarry” in Bath, or “the 
shepherd’s” tea-drinking, or the Eatanswill election, men- 
tioned above? Whichever we chose, the next reader of the 
book would be sure to choose something different. But, 
glorious as these incidents are, we should, on the whole, 
select two situations over which almost any other writer 
would have gone wrong and spoilt the laughter. We mean, 
first, where Mr. Pickwick (who develops, as the story pro- 
ceeds, into a singularly lovable John Bull Quixote) is en- 
trapped into knocking-up a girls’ school in Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s at midnight in order to rescue one of the girls 
from an imaginary elopement. And, secondly, we should 
choose the scene at the Great White Horse in Ipswich, where 
Mr. Pickwick enters a wrong bedroam by mistake, and, as 
he is undressing behind the bed-curtains, discovers a middle- 
aged lady brushing her back-hair before the fire. Taking 
into account Mr. Pickwick’s sweet and harmless nature, 
and the character of middle-aged Early Victorian ladies, 
the situation is irresistible. We quote a few sentences 
from the middle and the end :— 


“So out (from the curtains) went Mr. Pickwick’s head 
again. The prospect was worse than before. The middle- 
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ed lady had finished arranging her hair; had carefully 
pr Pane in a muslin nightcap with a small plaited border, 
and was gazing pensively on the fire. 
“This matter is growing alarming,’ reasoned Mr. Pick- 
wick with himself. ‘I can’t allow things to go on in this way. 
By the self-possession of that lady it is clear to me that I must 
have come into the wrong room. If I call out she’ll alarm the 
house; but if I remain here the consequences will be still more 
frightful.’ 


, “ Wretch,’ cried the lady, covering her eyes with her 
hands, ‘ what do you want here?’ ; 
““* Nothing, ma’am; nothing whatever, ma’am,’ said Mr. 

Pickwick earnestly. 

“* Nothing!’ said the lady, looking up. 
““* Nothing, ma’am, upon my honor!’ said Mr. Pick- 
wick.” 

Laughter is obtained by absolutely simple means—so 
simple that we hardly know why we laugh. Mr. Winkle, 
for instance, has an unjustified reputation as a sportsman, 
so that, when one of the party has to ride, it is he who 
mounts the horse, “with about as much difficulty as he 
would have experienced in getting up the side of a first- 
rate man-of-war.’’ They start, “to the delight and gratifi- 
cation of the whole inn yard.” 


““¢ What makes him go sideways?’ said Mr. Snodgrass, 
in the bin, to Mr. Winkle, in the saddle. ; 

“*T can’t imagine,’ replied Mr. Winkle. His horse was 
drifting up the street in the most mysterious manner—side 
first, with his head towards one side of the way, and his tail 
towards the other.” 

There is nothing in it. We all know the horse that drifts 
side first. Yet we believe Mr. Winkle’s horse will outlive all 
future horses upon this globe. 

To illustrate this perfection of simplicity, we have room 
for only one more quotation. It is from the Eatanswill 
election, when Mr. Pickwick perceived Mr. Winkle and 
Mrs. Pott seated on a roof while the crowd was waiting for 
the speeches. In graceful and innocent salutation he kissed 
his hand to the lady :— 

““*Oh you wicked old rascal,’ cried one voice, ‘ looking 
arter the girls, are you?’ 

‘“*Oh you wenerable sinner,’ cried another. 

‘“«* Putting on his spectacles to look at a married ’ooman!’ 
said a third. : 

“*T see him a winkin’ at her, with his wicked old eye,’ 
shouted a fourth. 

“* Look arter your wife, Pott,’ bellowed a fifth—and then 
there was a roar of laughter.” 

Presently the Mayor opens the proceedings :— 


““* Gentlemen,’ said the Mayor, at as loud a pitch as he 
could possibly force his voice to, ‘Gentlemen. Brother electors 
of the Borough of Eatanswill. We are met here to-day for the 
purpose of choosing a representative in the room of our 
late——’ 

“Here the Mayor was interrupted by a voice in the 
crowd. 

“* © Suc—cess to the Mayor!’ cried the voice, ‘ and may he 
never desert the nail and sarspan business, as he got his 
money by.’ ” 

Nor is it only in the incongruous situations that the 
laughter comes. Many of the brief sayings and dialogues 
are full of it. Most of the sayings are given to the Cockney 
valet, Sam Weller, the most deliberately comic character 
in the book, endowed with a gift for splendid comparisons, 
as when he hopes Mr. Winkle will not reduce him to 
extremities :— 

““* In saying wich, I merely quote wot the nobleman said 
to the fractious pennywinkle, ven he vouldn’t come out of his 
shell by means of a pin, and he consequently began to be 
afeered that he should be obliged to crack him in the parlor- 
door.’ ”’ 

There are scores of such sayings; but, after all, we regard 
Sam’s father, Tony Weller, who worked the Dorking coach, 
as the most genuinely humorous figure in the book, and to 
him belongs one of the finest comparisons. Speaking of 
marriage, he says, “ Vether it’s worth while goin’ through 
so much, to learn so little, as the charity-boy said ven he 
got to the end of the alphabet, is a matter o’ taste.’”” How 
excellent, again, are such sayings as Bob Sawyer’s descrip- 
tion of his political opinions, which were neither Buff nor 
Blue, but “a kind of plaid!” 

So this remarkable work proceeds, and we could fill 
our week’s issue with quotations, some of which, we believe, 
will “pass into the language.’’ Formless, haphazard, and 
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pathy that can embrace all sorts and conditions of men from 
the owner of a country house to the wretched prisoners in 
the Fleet. Mr. Dickens cannot bring himself to hate anyone. 
He has a tendency to convert even his least lovable scoun- 
drels, and we have little doubt that after the horse-trough 
incident he longed to set up Mr. Stiggins, the “ deputy- 
shepherd,” as a teetotaller, keeping a nice little newspaper 
shop in Dorking. And out of this unflagging spirit, com- 
bined with this open-hearted sympathy, springs the invinci- 
ble power of laughter, rising at times to a transfiguring 
ecstasy, or, to use the phrase of old Hobbes, “a sudden 
glory.” In all the books we have recently read, we have 
found nothing to compare with it for human delight. 





WILLIAM MORRIS.* 


ue failure of nearly all our complacent theories as to 
the varied expressions of man’s emotions which we call art, 
arises from the fact that they generally refuse to take ex- 
perience into their reckonings, and seek rather to instruct 
the artist in his work than to explain the process of his 
creations. The laws of art have been framed by the artist 
alone, and the critic who fails to understand this is in a 
hopeless case. We are told that the sonnet should not close 
with a rhymed couplet, and this in face of the supreme 
achievements of Shakespeare and Sidney. We learn that art 
must not be didactic, and turn daily to the “ Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard” and the “ Mountain Daisy.” A 
poem, it is said, must be judged as a whole, not by isolated 
beauties; yet we cherish always some twenty lines of 
Crashaw’s “Flaming Heart,’’ being careless of the rest, 
and Edward Dyer is immortal by virtue of a stanza if not 
of a single line. And it is sometimes laid down that the 
art that does not arise directly out of a man’s daily relation 
to the world, which does not express in more or less direct 
terms his revolt—for revolt is of the essence of art—is un- 
real, wrought not of imagination, but of fancy, and ulti- 
mately valueless. We have merely to instance Keats, and the 
validity of the contention is destroyed, and the destruction 
is emphasised and completed when we think for a moment 
of William Morris. 

If ever a man had the passion of revolt in his blood, it 
was Morris. Coming into the fulness of his powers at a 
time when the inseparables, sentimentality and vulgarity, 
passed current in the national life as emotion and culture, 
he perceived at once and fully the whole force of Keats’s 
declaration that beauty alone is truth, and with an energy 
hardly paralleled he set himself to the work of reform. In 
matters of immediate necessity he brought practice into 
the most intimate relation with his ideal. Wishing to fur- 
nish a home, he found nothing in the country with which 
he could do so without violating his sense of the beautiful, 
and he became a manufacturer in order that he might make 
for himself those things that could not be supplied elsewhere. 
He became also an active Socialist, without having, as he 
himself said, any definite programme beyond that of making 
Socialists—of awaking the intelligence of men to the fact 
that their lives were ugly, and that, being ugly, they could 
not by any chance be full or worthy. 

This passion for regeneration he carried, further, into 
his work as a creative artist, as a poet, and here it would 
seem that his attitude has been generally misunderstood. 
Morris realised that the power of creative art and the power 
of dogmatic teaching, though desiring to lead to the same 
issue, must of necessity work by wholly diverse methods. A 
great personality, insisting that men should be clean-hearted 
and generous and just, may impose itself and its doctrines 
upon the world, but the function of the artist is not to tell 
them this. It is for art to lead men to the contemplation of 
things in the presence of which takes place a purification of 
character, and out of this purification arises a passion 
which is of immeasurably greater power than the mere 
instruction. The life around Morris sickened him 
and stirred him to a pity and anger heroic in their 
intensity, and it has been suggested that in his 
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full of imperfections as it is, the book carries us irresistibly 
forward with its unflagging spirit and an open-hearted sym- 
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poetry he sought an ideal world, built up on the foundations 
of medieval romance, as an escape from the weariness and 
unrest that alone he could gather from the world of his 
daily affairs ; that, finding the life of his country degraded 
and mean, he evaded the issue and retreated from wrong 
that he despaired of righting, and left to itself a ruined 
beauty that he could not hope to restore. The suggestion 
implies a fundamental misunderstanding of the man. He 
found about him, indeed, a state which troubled him and 
aroused his hatred, but he loved life and men far too well 
to leave it at that. He gave utterance to his anger often and 
incisively, but never in his poetry. Here he set himself 
to show the world the beauty and health that might 
belong to life when men had regained simplicity and once 
more should love the earth and the labor of their hands. 
In doing this he hoped to re-create in men the desire for 
fulness of living and a loathing for all the things that 
stood in the way of its realisation. To suppose that the 
people of “Sigurd” and “ Jason’’ and “The Earthly Para- 
dise”” move in a world remote and unreal betokens an igno- 
rance of life which can belong only to men who have crowded 
out of their days all time for contemplation and joy. In 
writing these stories he sought to show a life not impossible 
and wilfully visionary, but: one waiting to be fashioned 
whenever the will of men moved. This was a greater thing 
than to condemn abuses and bring dishonored institutions 
into ridicule ; it was even greater than to lament the destruc- 
tion of beauty, and shape the poignancy of his revolt in 
rhyme. He brought into our vision a new and attainable 
world, and in doing this he carried his mission as a re- 
former to its last logical issue, working as only the greatest 
know how to work. 

By that curious dispensation that always seems to pro- 
vide that a poet shall have some peculiar qualities to fit 
him for his chosen work, Morris was equipped in a remark- 
able manner for this re-construction of an older world into 
which he might weave the new life of which he dreamt. 
In a note to one of the volumes before us the editor tells 
us that he once said, “No one can draw armor properly 
unless he can draw a knight with his feet on the hob, toast- 
ing a herring on the point of his sword.” He moved among 
the men of the Sagas, of Greek mythology and the old 
romances as intimately as we ordinarily move among the 
people of the house. Many of his friends give independent 
testimony to the fact that he never seems to have learned 
deliberately of these men ; his knowledge of them grew with 
him as the knowledge of speech and the ways about him. 
This instinctive familiarity brings a sense of reality into 
his stories as could nothing else. We are hardly ever given 
labored details of environment or appearance—merely a few 
casual strokes of suggestion that, by their very assurance 
and implication of knowledge, both on the part of the poet 
and his reader, carry conviction. For this reason we never 
feel ourselves to be in strange surroundings or listening 
to strange men, and it is this privilege of close association 
with the world of the poet’s fashioning that enables us to 
realise how accessible-is that larger and clearer life of 
which he sings. This, too, is in no small measure the 
reason that, of all the greater poets, Morris is, perhaps, 
the most lucid in his utterance and the most readily appre- 
hended. Obscurity in poets whose note is authentic arises 
not from defective technical power, but rather from an im- 
perfect perception of what they would express. They strive 
to give form to some feeling or experience which is even 
at moments of the most exalted vision obscure even to the 
understanding, and inevitably evades any statement in 
speech. With Morris no such difficulty ever arose. He 
moved habitually in a world of simple folk whose actions 
were controlled and distorted by no complex and artificial 
conditions, and saw the beauty of the natural background, 
against which they moved, with eyes unclouded by any specu- 
lative inquiry. Using a diction utterly unstrained and full 
of a beauty at once subdued and voluptuous, he was able 
to translate his vision of these things with absolute pre- 
cision and ease. 

The futility of comparative criticism when applied to 
great men merely because they happen to be contemporaries 
is nowhere more clearly instanced than in the case of Morris. 
To attempt to assign any relative place to him in his cen- 
tury is a waste of time; but it may not be disputed that, in 





an age that produced Tennyson and Browning, Swinburne | 





and Rossetti and Arnold, his work as poet ranks with that 
age’s finest achievement. 

Of the appearance and arrangement of the volumes which 
are now issued as the first instalment of the complete edition 
of Morris’s works it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Comely presentation no more governs the value of a poet’s 
work than does the hall-mark that of a piece of gold plate ; 
but both alike bear witness to the fact that expert opinion 
has tested the material and’ not found it wanting. These 
books would have pleased the poet himself, and than this 
no more by way of commendation can be said.. Beautifully 
printed, beautifully bound, and of generous size, whilst 
being easy to handle, they are a fine example of the crafts- 
manship which Morris did so much to re-vitalise. The 
editing is in the hands of Miss May Morris, the poet's 
daughter, who has done her work thoroughly, and, of course, 
sympathetically, as it should be done. She prefaces each 
volume with an essay which, without being closely critical, 
enables us to see clearly the conditions under which the 
work following was produced, and she also deals fully with 
the corrections which Morris made in his writings after 
their first appearance, illustrating her notes fully by ex- 
ample. The volumes issued include the “ Defence of Guene- 
vere and Other Poems,’ contributions to the “Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine,” “The Life and Death of Jason,” and 
twelve stories of “The Earthly Paradise.” They contain 
several portraits and drawings and some facsimile repro- 
ductions of the poet’s manuscripts, upon which as much 
care has been expended as on the production in other ways. 
Altogether the publication is one worthy of a great name, 
and one upon which everybody concerned is to be congratu- 


lated. 





CAMEOS OF CHURCH HISTORY.* 


Ir is difficult to review a writer whose qualities and defects 
stand out in such sharp contrast as Mr. Platts. The reli- 
gious pioneers dealt with are all concerned with England, 
and range chronologically from Alban to the Venerable Bede. 
Perhaps we cannot introduce Mr. Platts’s book better than 
by quoting from his translation of the original charter of 
Malmesbury Abbey, which he attributes, no doubt rightly, 
to St. Aldhelm (p. 323): 


‘‘ Fortune, the wanton queen of a deceitful world, emits 
no milkwhite sheen of never-fading lilies to make her lovable, 
but has so steeped herself in bitter gall and is so lamentably 
defiled that all must hate her. In this vale of tears she grips 
her sons with sharp teeth and rends them limb from limb with 
poisonous, gaping jaws of stinking flesh. Though, by smirking 
and smiling, she seems to her luckless victims quite fascinating, 
yet, unless the son of the Lofty Helper comes to the rescue, 
her shameless way slopes downwards to the bottom of the 
foul stream that howls through Hell. Since, therefore, her 
toboggan plunges headlong to the final crash, we ought to 
hasten with utmost speed towards the lovely meadows of 
unspeakable gladness; where the ears of the happy never 
cease to quaff deep draughts of such swelling and joyous 
hymnody as is poured forth by angelic choirs; &c., &c.” 


This quotation, toboggan and all, is equally character- 
istic of Mr. Platts’s subject and of his style—both alike are 
human enough, but a trifle heavy, and sometimes even grot- 
esque. Mr. Platts tells us of the ready and pointed repartees 
with which St. Aldhelm would silence his adversaries ; yet 
even though some Boswell had faithfully reported the 
saint’s ipsissima verba, we might well find these a trifle flat 
after the lapse of twelve centuries. We are reduced to re- 
constructing a picture of the man from the studied and 
formal treatises in which he himself chose to go down to 
posterity. Here much depends upon the modern inter- 
preter’s selective skill and charm of presentment; yet we 
are driven to confess that neither selection nor charm of 
style are among Mr. Platts’s strong points. He is enthu- 
siastic and immensely industrious: so far he carries us 
with him. But he has little historical imagination, and 
seldom raises himself above his sources, many of which 
run deep and sluggish now amid the accumulated dust 
and ruins of fifty generations. Where a Michelet or 4 
Carlyle would have reconstructed a whole living monster 
of the past from a single fragment of its skeleton—some- 
times, no doubt, rather too boldly—Mr. Platts on the other 





*“ Pioneers of our Faith.” By Charles Platts, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
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hand will too often show us just the dry bone, label it 
before our eyes with its correct anatomical description, and 
leave it almost as dry as when he found it. Moreover, his 
arrangement is often trying to the reader’s patience; 
Cuthbert’s life is told in four separate chapters, dotted 
about here and there; and Wilfrid is cut into seven equally 
discontinuous sections. Again, although the book has an 
admirable index, and is well provided with illustrations and 
bibliography, yet the want of foot-notes detracts very 
seriously from its value as a work of reference. We find, 
for instance, a very interesting allusion to the band of 
masons and artificers whom Wilfrid collected in the South 
for his works at Ripon; and we would gladly trace this 





further. But only after searching vainly in Bede, whom we 
happen to have at hand, do we acquire the final conviction 
that the passage must be taken from Eddi’s biography in 
the Rolls Series, over which again we must some day spend 
another half-hour in the search for a matter to which Mr. 
Platts might have sent us straight in two words. The 
difficulty is equally great with regard to the half-legendary 
matter with which the author is often compelled to deal.- 
“The beneficent widowhood of Bathildis,” for instance, 
(p. 139) is scarcely consistent with Bede’s assertion that 
it was she who put to death Wilfrid’s old benefactor Arch- 
bishop Aunemund (Bk. V., c. 19). Mr. Platts has very 
likely convinced himself that in all this chapter Bede is 
simply the abridger, not always accurate, of Eddi; but 
in a book of real solidity the reader would like to feel sure 
of this, or at least to have a reference pointing out the 
discrepancy. For we must again repeat, in justice to Mr. 
Platts, that his book is in itself sufficiently solid to make 
us wish that the author had taken us more into his con- 
fidence, and put his own wide researches more at our disposal 
by the ordinary system of chapter-and-verse references. 
Moreover, it is solid enough to neutralise many of its 
defects of style. The picture of Wilfrid, for instance, is 
thoroughly living in spite of its piecemeal presentation and 
its frequent obscurity. We see asi through intermittent 
mists in the Alps; the broken glimpses form a really 
striking whole in our mind, and our disappointment at 
not having seen more is mingled with satisfaction for hav- 
ing beheld so much. In this life, more than in any of the 
others, we are inclined to justify Mr. Platts’s method of 
telling the tale strictly according to the original chroniclers, 
without criticism of his own. Even Bede’s story of no rain 
in Sussex for three successive years hardly scandalises us 
amid so many unquestionable marvels in the Saint’s life. 
We see the handsome boy—his personal attractions shining 
obliquely upon us at unexpected moments throughout his 
life, and all the more brilliantly because the chronicler is 
mainly intent upon other things. We see also the strain of 
wilfulness and waywardness in himself which chequered the 
varied successes of his long life with many black spots of 
evil fortune, from the unkind stepmother of his childhood 
to the final loss of his bishopric at York. His prospective 
marriage with the Count of Lyon’s daughter, his perils by 
sea and land, his hair shirt within combined with a childish 
love of outward display, his personal courage and breath- 
less escapes, the devotion to Rome and all things Roman 
which have rendered him dear to those who love the equally 
brilliant and adventurous St. Thomas of Canterbury—all 
these points come out very strongly in Mr. Platts’s book. 





AN ANALYSIS OF INDIAN UNREST.* 


Ir is comparatively seldom that articles written for a news- 
paper gain by their re-publication in book-form. The jour- 
nalist who travels does his most popular work when he 
makes himself a sensitive nerve which records the impression 
of the moment, takes fire from the passions of the men 
who are acting round him, and conveys to the sedentary 
public at home precisely the sudden startled sense of 
novelty and interest whch it would itself experience had it 
left its own fireside for the East. Mr. Chirol’s work belongs 
to a totally different category. He never describes. He dis- 
dains to be picturesque. He writes a cold and capable style 
which would read rather well in a blue-book. His letters 
are a series of political essays which deal one by one with 


* “Indian Unrest.”” By Valentine Chirol. Macmillan. 6s. net. 














the problems of India from a standpoint which is always 
that of the ruling caste. They are, in short, the sort of 
report which one would expect from an able and unpre- 
judiced member of the Indian Civil Service, if he could in 
writing assume for once the magistral authority of a 
“Times ” correspondent, and the fine disregard for a Liberal 
Government’s good opinion of a “Times’’ foreign editor. 
There is a formidable weight of knowledge behind them— 
the knowledge of a man who has made this study his life- 
work, and replenished his stores by a recent and leisurely 
visit to India. Nor are they wholly lacking in the power 
of sympathy. It never for one moment occurs to him to 
assume even for a moment the standpoint of the Indian 
Nationalist. The maintenance for all ages of our rule in 
India substantially in its present form is for him a dogma 
that admits of no question. He no more asks why or 
whether we should continue for all time to govern India, 
than a country gentleman sitting down to write a treatise 
on the management of horses asks himself the Doukhobor’s 
question by what right we ride them. But he does do what 
the country gentleman also does. He inquires seriously 
why the horse is apt to shy, and what bit will give the least 
discomfort to the steed and the best results to his rider. 
He has tried to understand Indian unrest in order that we 
may subdue it. 

The diagnosis, which fills rather more than half the 
book, is a powerful and in the main, we believe, a sound 
piece of analytical thinking. With the commonplaces about 
Indian unrest we are all by now sufficiently familiar. It 
is the inevitable should add, the proper and 
hopeful consequence of two generations of systematic 
Western culture. Schooled in English Liberalism, the In- 
dian has at last come to believe that self-government is pre- 
ferable even to good government, and he sees much around 
him to qualify his acceptance of our own comfortable con 
viction that our government is good government. The com- 
monplaces on most subjects are the essential truths, and the 
case of India is no exception to this rule. But this broad 
generalisation is not, perhaps, at the moment the most vital 
truth about India. It was all that we required to know 
while the National Congress still represented a united move- 
ment. Extremists there always were, and most of us 
assumed that extremists in India were men who carried 
the main tendency rather farther than the main body dared 
to go. The Russian Extremist, even when he is a Terrorist 
in method, is, like the Russian Liberal, a democrat in politics 
and a rationalist in his general view of life. Mr. Hynd- 
man and Mr. Grayson differ from the advanced Radical 
rather in method, in temperament, and in political experi- 
ence than in any fundamental variance in their habits of 
thought. But the Indian Extremist stands for a tendency 
that is neither democratic nor rationalistic. He is a 
Nationalist in the fullest sense of the word, and not a Liberal 
as the “ Moderate” unquestionably is. He represents a 
furious and angry reaction, not merely against British rule, 
but against European culture and Western science. He has 
turned from the humanitarian and rationalising movements 
which were gradually stripping the traditional cults of 
their superstitions, their cruelties, and their sensualities. 
He speaks at his best a pure mysticism, which recalls at 
moments something of the spirit of Newman. He returns 
at his worst to the bloodiest and most sensual rites of 
Hinduism. The intellectual and philosophic discipline of 
experimental science he utterly rejects. He finds it useful 
only for the manufacture of explosives. So far from being a 
democrat who desires to advance towards full self-govern- 
ment more rapidly than his English rulers are likely to 
allow, and rather by his own rebellion than by spontaneous 
and gradual concessions, he dreams instead of a return to 
the old theocratic basis of Indian society. An unbiassed 
student of such a movement as this would doubtless find in it 
much that is intellectually interesting and even sympathetic. 
It produces men of high gifts, great literary power, and of 
a fine capacity for self-sacrifice. It is a romantic reaction 
which has all the glamor of a difficult revolt. Mr. Chirol 
reads it as a cold and interested outsider, and is concerned 
more especially with those phases of it which come under 
the notice of the police-magistrate. To many of his more 
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detailed criticisms of such men as Mr. Tilak we suspect 
But on the main point he 
This extremist movement is a reactionary 


there is at least a partial answer. 
carries conviction. 
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movement, and it is probable that one of its main impulses 
lies in the determination of the Brahmin caste to recover 
their theocratic power. 

The analysis of a movement which is essentially an 
intellectual revolt leads naturally to the chapters in which 
Mr. Chirol criticises our system of education. It is de- 
plorably faulty and culpably partial. With primary edu- 
cation hardly a beginning has been made, or rather the 
primary education which exists is voluntary and almost 
unaided. The higher schools and colleges enlist a half- 
educated proletariat which neither industry nor the Civil 
Services can absorb. When one reads that graduates of the 
colleges are often fain to seek work as common hands in the 
textile mills, and that teachers in the secondary schools 
of Bengal receive on an average less than £2 a month in 
wages, one is surprised neither at the inefficiency of the 
education which they give, nor at the prevalence of an 
unrest which has such potent economic roots. Indeed, one 
would like to inquire how much of the recent unrest had 
its explanation, not in political causes at all, but in the 
tremendous rise in prices which was particularly noticeable 
in Bengal during recent years. But Mr. Chirol’s school of 
thought does not turn readily to economic conditions in 
its search for the causes of political phenomena. The 
remedy on which he lays most stress for the improvement 
of Indian education is the more lavish employment of Eng- 
lish teachers, who alone, it is assumed, can teach “ charac- 
ter.” It is often true that a missionary teacher who has 
expatriated himself from love of his kind may be able to 
exert a great moral influence. But we rather question 
the ability of the average English teacher, who simply 
follows a career, and rarely brings to his task much gift 
of understanding or sympathy for his alien pupils, to achieve 
this result. The extremist revolt on its intellectual side is 
the proof that the personality of the ruling race in India 
lacks the stature or the charm which could impress or win 
the native mind. In externals it will learn our lore; but 
it revolts in the process. Nor are we at all impressed by 
the current English assumption that the western races have 
a monopoly of “character.” We happen to have an outlook 
on life which tempts the man who is capable of disinterested 
work to devote his talents to practical affairs. The Indian 
turns—or, rather, turned—to speculation and renunciation. 
The salvation of the future will come rather from the new 
attitude of Indian thinkers like Mr. Gokhale, or even (on 
a more mystical plane) the late Swami Vivekananda, who 
can combine the service of humanity with the purely spiri- 
tual impulses of Indian “ character.” 

In the Liberal mind which reads this pessimistic 
diagnosis of Mr. Chirol one reflection is uppermost. We can 
hold India, and we ought to hold it, only if we can make our 
rule 60 obviously beneficial and so little irksome that the 
best Indian minds can accept it without a sense of humili- 
ation. Whether that is possible depends on many factors— 
our success in dealing with concrete problems like primary 
education, the reform of the police, and the liberation of 
the peasantry from the usurer, our ability to shake off the 
assumption of 4 caste superiority which, at its worst, makes 
the presence of the more vulgar members of our race a 
standing incitement to sedition, and, lastly, on the future 
of the experiments in self-government which Lord Morley 
has inaugurated. We cannot hope to check the extremist 
movement by repression alone. It can be met only by a 
policy which will show that the really Liberal tendency in 
Indian Nationalism has a future—that full self-government, 
in other words, is a possibility within a measurable time. 
The ideal of Mr. Chirol, if we understand his rather vague 
forecast, is to meet one reaction by another. He advocates, 
together with the growth of consultative representative 
institutions, a parallel increase in the powers of the Bureau- 
cracy. The Viceroy, on the one hand, is to strengthen himself 
by acting with his Executive Council as though it were in 
fact a Cabinet. 
from the “interference” of the Secretary of State and the 
British Parliament. Indeed, the only criticism which Mr. 
Chirol passes upon Lord Morley, to whom he dedicates the 
book, is that he magnified his office and refused to allow 
to Lord Minto the nearly autocratic powers which stronger 
Viceroys have sometimes enjoyed under weaker Ministers. 
An ideal such as this is a defiance at once of the Moderate 
and of the Extremist. It proclaims a policy not of India 


He is, on the other hand, to liberate himself 





for the Indians, nor even of India for England; but rather 
of India for a professional bureaucratic caste. Even a 
Brahmin Theocracy would be a more natural and not a 
more undemocratic solution. 





MARTHA VINE.* 


I wave long ceased to be a novel-reader. It was, indeed, 
only in very early youth that novels interested me absorb- 
ingly, the days when I was curious about life and took them 
as my hand-books of what it had to give. Now, and for 
many years past, I have come to know too much at first 
hand about life’s little secrets to be easily attracted. Still, 
there are moods and seasons when I can take up a love 
story, if written by a woman, and sometimes read it 
through. 

This is why I am glad to testify to the merits of a 
volume of no pretension at all, called “ Martha Vine,” 
which has just been anonymously published. Having 
learned, on unimpeachable authority, that it was not a 
man’s book masquerading as a woman’s, but the bona fide 
confession by a girl of a girl’s emotional experience, I 
opened its first pages and found at the outset what it 
proved to be—for I read it to the end—a little intellectual 
treasure. 

The first thing that attracted me as I read it was that 
the writer had a style, one of her own careful making 
and entirely excellent—entirely, too, unlike the wild flam- 
buoyancy of our latter-day lady romancists. It was 
a hundred miles away from impressionism and post-im- 
pressionism—quiet, dignified, and playfully sedate. It re- 
stored me to the belief that art still had its rules, and that 
powerful effects of light and shade could be produced in 
accordance with them far beyond any their violation could 
pretend to. In my view of art, style is almost everything, 
and style, to be of value, must be a tradition inherited from 
acknowledged ancestry. In England our women novelists 
have, fortunately, a noble pedigree, descending through 
Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen to the Brontés, George 
Eliot and Miss Yonge; and, although their followers 
of the later nineteenth century have strayed far from that 
early sobriety of phrase which was their great distinction, 
the school of it remains at a young writer’s hand, so only 
she have wit and feeling and her literary taste be good, 
with the strength of mind to work according to its rules. 

“Martha Vine’s” style owes much to Miss Austen, 
more to Miss Yonge, a little to George Eliot, but hardly 
anything to later writers, unless it be Meredith—Meredith 
when his style is at its simplest and best. It has the humor 
of all these displayed in the minor characters, each studied 
from the life, with something of Meredith’s sententious wit 
added, in unconscious and quite guileless imitation. There 
is his careful choice of the exact word and phrase, with a 
certain abruptness which is his—but withal no preciousness 
or unnatural collocations of forced verbal originalities. It 
is all good English, crisp and direct, without a loose tag or 
end, like a piece of perfect needlework done by a conscientious 
sewer. This is its supreme merit in my eyes. It gave me 
keen pleasure to read it from the first word to the last. 

The story itself is too real to be dramatically perfect. 
A girl’s love history rarely conforms, if it be truly told, to 
stage requirements; and this is a record of realities—the 
whims and fancies of a girl who hardly knows her mind, and 
of her lover, who, if he had been older and wiser, would more 
than once have boxed her ears. There is nothing in it, to 
the remotest degree, sensational, but it is full of quiet wit 
and suppressed, though occasionally voluble, emotion. There 
is one little touch of melodrama at the end, which, when I 
saw it approaching, so sober had been the tale, I at first 
resented as incongruous with the rest. But the handling of 
it I found to be so skilful and the pathos so touching, that I 
forgave the patch of color, agreeing that it was perhaps 
necessary to give to the neutral tones of so restrained a work 
their full value. “Thank God,’’ I said to myself, as I 
turned the final page, “ we have still young artists of a pre- 
impressionist school in England ready to carry on her sober 
tradition of romance, if not in painting, at least in letters.” 

Witrrip Scawen Biovnt. 





*“ Martha Vine: A Love Story of Simple Life.” Herbert 
& Daniel. 6s. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Tue story of the men who looked on dress as an avenue 
to distinction, and who expressed their artistic feeling by a 
nice regard for the cut and color of their coats, forms an 
entertaining if not very serious chapter in English social 
history. But the best of the beaux were also wits. A few of 
them played a part in affairs, others have won a high place 
in letters, and a great many added to their sartorial mag- 
nificence the merit of being agreeable rattles. Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield, Congreve, George Selwyn, Charles James Fox, 
Bulwer Lytton, and Disraeli, to mention but a few of the 
names to be found in Miss Clare Jerrold’s bulky volume, 
“The Beaux and the Dandies’’ (Stanley Paul, 16s. net), 
were all men of talent and some of them were men of genius. 
“ How shall society repay its tailor?’’ was a question asked 
by “Punch” in 1845, and though it still remains unan- 
swered, Miss Jerrold’s book will convince readers that the 
debt is no small one. Beginning with James Hay, Earl of 
Carlisle, in the days of James I., she traces the history of 
dandyism down to the death of D’Orsay, when the type be- 
came extinct, and the era of “smart men” set in. Miss 
Jerrold divides her beaux into various classes, “the real 
beau”’ being the man “whose intellect is given chiefly to 
clothes ; who is, by accident, by circumstance, or by choice, 
freed from any profession or occupation, who can do but 
one thing well, and has secured the chance of doing that 
thing.” Had her pages been confined to the real beau, 
they would not be as agreeable reading as they are, but 
the men who “with a great regard for appearance’”’ had 
other “strong qualities and powers’’ occupy most of her 
space. Even Brummell, who is usually thought of as the 


typical dandy, had other qualities, and it was these 
which won him his many friends. To him _ belongs 
the credit of making clean linen fashionable, and 
along with Nash and some others, he exercised an 
influence that, on the whole, made for refinement. 
Indeed, the whole dandiacal “movement’’ may in 


some ways be compared with the reform established in 
France by the Hétel de Rambouillet. Its extravagant side 
made it so ridiculous that it has lost credit for the undoubted 
if slight impulse it gave to a more refined social intercourse. 
Miss Jerrold is a competent, if not very profound, historian 
of the beaux. She has brought together a large collection 
of their witticisms and anecdotes, and handles lightly a 
theme which above all things demands lightness of treat- 
ment. 
* * + 

Ir ever the land of Italy has had a devoted apologist, 
it has had one in Mr. Edward Hutton, whose volume on 
“Siena and Southern Tuscany” (Methuen, 6s. net) is the 
latest of many books written by him in glorification of her 
charms. In accordance with the title, it is to Siena, perhaps 
the most important of the Tuscan cities set upon hills, that 
he devotes the greatest amount of space; but he seems not 
to have missed a single village of any historic note in his 
perambulation through the country, and each of them re- 
ceives its measure of consideration at his hands. Learned 
in the history of Tuscany, he tells us much of its most ex- 
citing period, the thirteenth century, during which these 
towns, thanks to the eternal struggle between Guelph and 
Ghibelline, with Florence a power ever menacing her weaker 
neighbors, underwent their most dramatic vicissitudes. It is 
a good story, and Mr. Hutton tells it well, even if one 
chafes a little at the mannered poetry of his prose style, as 
being too reminiscent of former volumes, and so, in its very 
facility, liabletosuspicion. His description of Siena is not only 
the longest chapter, but the most eloquent and convincing. 
It contains an interesting and perspicacious study of Gothic 
and Romanesque architecture, in connection with the cathe- 
dral of that town, in which he shows clearly why the Gothic 
was always alienfrom the Italian genius and opportunity. The 
contrast he draws between Sienese art, as represented by 
Sassetta and Duccio, and that of Florence, reminds us that 
he has read, digested, and, on the whole, agrees with Mr. 
Berenson’s view as expressed in “A Sienese Painter of the 
Franciscan Legend.’’ Nor are his impressions of the 
country-side less readable than those of the towns. He 
appears to have tramped it thoroughly; and his word-paint- 
ing of it, particularly of the gaunt Castilian country that 
lies between Siena and Mont’ Amiata, is that of an artist- 
mystic with unusual powers of expression. As a true lover 
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of the country, he bitterly resents the vandalism that has 
ruined some of her fairest treasures, and we fully agree that 
the neglect of Monte Olivato by the Government is not an 
exceptional misdemeanor ; there are other more positive in- 
stances of gross utilitarianism in the towns, for anyone to 
see. But such senseless errors of taste and policy seem 
worse to us, because they are cheek by jowl with all on 
which so much taste has been lavished in the past, and 
our esthetic philosophers should remember that “ United 
Italy ”’ is still young. 

* s * 

At the age of sixty the late Professor John Stuart 
Blackie began to write his autobiography, and he had com- 
pleted seven chapters of it when it was suggested to him 
that a biography might be of more interest than a personal 
memoir. He accepted the suggestion and laid the work 
aside. The biography was published in 1896 and a volume 
of his letters appeared some years later. The “ Notes of a 
Life” (Blackwood, 6s. net), now offered to the reader, com- 
prise the seven chapters of the unfinished autobiography. 
The book has been edited by Blackie’s nephew, Mr. A. 
Stoddart Walker, and though the ‘ Notes’? were used by 
Miss Anne Stodart in preparing her “ Life of John Stuart 
Blackie,” there is some justification for their publication 
now. Blackie was a man of keen and varied interests and of 
strong, not to say violent, prejudices. His descriptions of 
Aberdeen in the ’twenties, of his theological development, 
to which a tour on the Continent, where he saw Schleier- 
macher, Neander, and Bunsen, gave a great stimulus, and 
of his activities as a Professor at Aberdeen, and later at 
Edinburgh, have plenty of vivacity. The chapter on 
“Politics,” to which Mr. Walker draws special attention, is 
of no great value. It shows that in temperament Blackie, 
in spite of his earlier Gladstonianism, was at heart a Tory. 
The final estimate it gives of Gladstone is strongly prejudiced, 
and few people to-day think that Lord Rosebery’s “ striking 
characteristic’’ is “thoughtfulness of that balanced kind 
that is not given to drive him racing on one scent, but which 
compels him to look all round, and to temper one influence 
by another.” 

* * * 

“Tur SECRETS OF THE VATICAN,’ by Douglas Sladen 
(Hurst & Blackett, 7s. 6d. net), is a new edition of an attrac- 
tive book with a somewhat misleading title. The only 
secret of the Vatican, we gather, is that there is none. Mr. 
Sladen has seen Rome through rather rose-colored spectacles. 
“The present administration of the Vatican,” he tells us, 
“with its plain living and high thinking, leaves no room for 
seandal. Its dignity is courtly; its approachability is 
saintly.”” With this keynote, it will be no surprise to hear 
that “the Catholic papers have been unanimous in declaring 
that there is nothing in the book to which Catholics could 
take exception, and much which will gratify them”; or 
that “many Vatican dignitaries have it in their libraries.” 
Further, it contains a chapter on the relations between the 
Vatican and France by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster. If, however, the standpoint is discounted, 
there is much interesting matter in Mr. Sladen’s pages which 
is not readily accessible to the ordinary reader elsewhere. 
Besides three chapters on the Grotte Vaticane, or Crypt of 
St. Peter’s, it contains a description of the ceremonies which 
attend the death and election of a Pope, the Conclave, the 
creation of Cardinals, and an account of the great Roman 
Congregations to which the functions of the Papacy are 
delegated and by which the Catholic Church is ruled. The 
sixty illustrations and plans are of exceptional merit, and 
form a distinctive feature of the work. 

% * » 

Ir read in the right spirit “The Glory of the Shia 
World” (Macmillan, 10s. net), translated and edited from 
a Persian manuscript by Major P. M. Sykes, assisted by 
Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din Khan, will furnish some instruc- 
tion and a great deal of entertainment. We learn from the 
prologue that “ Nurullah Khan, son of Mohamed Hussein 
Khan, of Isfahan by descent, has written these few lines 
describing his life and his pilgrimage to the glory of the Shia 
World, the shrine of the holy Imam Riza.’’ Nurullah Khan 
“ emerged from the plain of Nothingness into the atmosphere 
of Reality’ in 1859, his place of birth being the Persian 
city of Kerman, “ the heart of the world.’’ The first part of 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. Why Someofthe Winter Memoirs have 
been Successful. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Chronicle of the Noteworthy Pub- 
lications of December With A Reviewing Commentary- 

THE PERIODICALS. Contents of some January Reviews and 
Magazines. 

Illustrated Supplement: BOOKS OF THE DAY IN PORTRAIT 
AND PICTURE. 
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TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


‘TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VII. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., 
Stationers’ Hal! Court, London, E.C. 
P.S. Send 64. for a specimen copy of this number : a 8; ecimen copy ofa 
back number will be sent free. 




















R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE (6,000 Tons). 





£26 . 5 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE 
«We SICILY,NAPLES, March 9. 





Plans from THE CRUISING CO., LTD., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 





£6 : 16 ’ 6 and upwards.— ALPINE SPORTS 


(Ltd.) have arranged a series of 


SWISS TOURS to the finest centres for WINTER SPORTS 
—5, Endsleigh-gardens, London, N.W. 
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the book is an account of the author’s early life, and bears 
some resemblance to an eighteenth century novel of adven- 
ture. We have glimpses of Persian customs and manners, 
witness a great wrestling match, are led on an expedition 
into Baluchistan, and are told how the author’s father is 
swallowed up by a morass whilst pursuing a band of robbers. 
Then, we have a description of his betrothal and marriage, 
and the latter part of the book is given up to the events of 
his pilgrimage. Nurullah Khan is a very patriotic Persian, 
and some of his comments on Western ideas are. delightful. 
The different ways in which Persians and Englishmen treat 
a cholera epidemic call forth the comment: “In truth it is 
not that the English are braver than the Iranis. Allah 
forbid! I have read that their country is so wet and so 
foggy that their ideas come very slowly in consequence; and 
so they do not realise dangers as quickly as we Iranis.’’ 
The book abounds in the aphorisms and allegories in which 
Eastern sages have always been accustomed to enshrine 
their practical advice and philosophical speculations. It is 
really delightful reading, though after closing the volume 
the reviewer felt inclined to wonder how much is meant by 
the word “edited’’ on the title-page. Mr. F. W. Bain has 
created a mood of suspicion in these matters. A note from 
the publishers now informs us that our suspicions were well 
founded. Major Sykes is the sole author of the book. 
* x 

Two books of reference, belonging to a class that deserves 
encouragement, are “A Dictionary of the Characters in the 
Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott,’ by Mr. M. F. A. 
Husband, and “A Thackeray Dictionary,” by Mr. I. G. 
Mudge and Mr. M. E. Steers (Routledge, 8s. 6d. net each). 
Both books claim to be dictionaries rather than encyclo- 
pedias of their respective subjects, and supply the reader 
with identifications and descriptions of the characters that 
appear in the novels. Each volume begins with a series of 
short summaries of the plots of the novels, and then comes 
the dictionary proper, where each character appears under 
the proper heading. Mr. Husband’s volume includes no 
fewer than 2,836 characters, seventy of these being horses or 
dogs ; but, unlike the “ Thackeray Dictionary,” it only refers 
us to the book in which these characters appear, and not to 
the precise chapters. The latter volume contains family 
trees of the Newcomes and the Esmonds, together with a 
table called “ Virginians ’’ tracing the English and American 
descendants of the Esmond family. Both dictionaries have 
been well done. The arrangement is good, and the sum- 
maries of the characters are judicious. The volumes will 
be welcomed by all students of Scott and Thackeray, and 
they deserve a place in every public library from which 
fiction is not excluded. 

- + * 

A ust of the best political articles in the January 
reviews includes “The Election — Before and After” by 
Mr. E. T. Cook, “ The Initiative Referendum in the United 
States” by Mr. Frank Foxcroft, and “Liberalism and 
Empire” by Professor Edward Kylie, in “The Contemporary 
Review ” ; ‘The Need for an Anglo-German Understanding ”’ 
by Sir Harry H. Johnston, “The General Election and 
After’’ by Lord Ribblesdale, “ A great Democratic Reform ” 
by Mr. Harold Cox, and “A Study of Democracy” by Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller in “The Nineteenth Century”; “The 
King, the Government, and the Crisis’? by Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, “The Change in Politics” by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
“The End of the Constitution” by Mr. Sidney Low, and 
“Second Thoughts’? by Mr. Walter Sichel in “ The Fort- 
nightly Review” ; “The Irish Demand’’ by Mr. J. G. Swift 
MacNeill, “The Referendum’ by Mr. H. W. Temperley, 
and “The Osborne Revolution” by Mr. Sidney Webb in 
“The English Review.” Among the general topics there 
are “ William James and His Message” by Professor L. P. 
Jacks, “Haeckel and Monism” by Mr. John Page Hopps, 
and “Turkey After Two Years” by Mr. D. G. Hogarth in 
“The Contemporary Review”; “Recollections of Copen- 
hagen in the ’Sixties” by Lady Paget, “The Home Secre- 
tary and Prison Reform” by Sir Edward Clayton, and 
“The Married Working Woman” by Mrs. Anna Martin 
in ‘The Nineteenth Century.” “The English Review” 
prints Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, “The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets,’’ and further instalments of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s 
novel, “ Under Western Eyes,”’ and of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
“Paris Nights.’’ “The Fortnightly Review” prints Mr. . 





Whitelaw Reid’s address on “Byron,” ‘‘The Nineteenth 
Century” has an article by the Rev. Francis Aveling on 
“The ‘Modernism’ of St. Thomas Aquinas,”’ and “The 
Contemporary Review”’ contains an account of “Shake- 
spearian Theatres,” by the late Professor Churton Collins, 
and the second part of Count S. C. de Soissons’ apprecia- 
tion of Anatole France. 


The Beek in the Citp. 





Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

Dec. 3U. Jan. 6. 
Consols coe ne sii ove 794 7915 
Russian Fours... s in ia 96 ‘ 953 
Brazil Fours, 1889... ome ‘ins jas 883 ne 89 
Mexican Fives... 1024 1013 
L. & N.W.... 1383 138% 
Union Pacific .. 175 1783 


Tue New Year has brought evidence from all the provincial 
newspapers of the marvellous prosperity of British trade 
and commerce. Lancashire alone has had a bad year, but 
the cotton trade has now revived, and while the cotton mills 
of the United States are still on short time, the Lancashire 
factories appear to be quite busy again. The West Riding 
has been abnormally prosperous. The outlook for the iron 
and steel and shipping trades is excellent ; but we can wait 
for the Board of Trade returns next week, which will tell 
the story of the whole year. The revenue returns for the 
nine months are only a partial record, for the bulk of the 
income tax comes in next quarter. But so far as they go 
they are most encouraging, and if only the Government 
economises in armaments—as it may well do with the slack- 
ening off of German rivalry—-there will be not only a fine 
surplus this year, but a prospective surplus in view for 
1911-1912. I may add that there are some signs that the 
Department are showing a little more inclination to keep 
well within the limits of their estimates. In the City money 
is still rather dear, and gold exports have prevented a re- 
duction of the 44 per cent. bank rate. Trade is too good to 
allow money to go very cheap. Egypt, India, and South 
America are still eager for any gold that can be spared. 
But the Stock Exchange is in a rather confident mood, es- 
pecially as to gilt-edged securities and the best railway deben- 
tures. The savings of the people seem to be accumulating more 
rapidly than ever, and it is quite possible that capital 
issues in London will continue at the unprecedented pace 
of 1910, when they amounted to more than 260 millions 
sterling. The six million loan for Manchurian railways, 
guaranteed by the Japanese Government, has not been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and it is believed that the market 
has been heavily supported by Japanese Government pur- 
chases, in order to prevent a failure. Undoubtedly Japanese 
credit has been much prejudiced by resentment against the 
new tariff, which is now the subject of negotiation at the 
Foreign Office. 
LucELLUM. 








ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


PASTILLES. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR THROAT 
by taking Evans’ Antiseptic Throat 
Pastilles, which are prepared to a 
formula of the Liverpool Throat 
Hospital. They allay all inflamma- 
tion and irritation and quickly give 
relief in Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
Weakness, and other affections of 

e Throat. 
Used and: highly recommended by 
many eminent Speakers, Preachers, 
Singers, etc.,at Home and Abroad. 
Sold Lf all Chemists, Stores, etc., 
at 1s. & 4s. 6d. per box 
Send 1d. stamp to cover postage for 
sample bo to 
EVANS SONS BSC BR& WEBB, 
Limited, LIVERPOOL. 
Ask for EVANS’ Pastilies 





xz 
and refuse imitations 
Al genuine Pastilles bear a bar mark. 
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APPEALS. 











‘KNOWING THE WORST. 





The Inmates and Pensioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables 


know the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
u “incurable.”’ 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


‘Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the M_DDL® CL‘SSES appeal to your sympathy? 


If so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as a JUBILEE FUND 


so that the work may be extended. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 








HOMELESS and STARVING DOGS, turned adrift by their owners or lost, 


abound in the streets. FUNDS urgently NEEDED to rescue and place 


them in good homes. —National Canine Defence League, 27, Regent St., S. W. 





TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING.—MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 


10,000 words. All work receives prompt and personal attention 





Miss STEAR, 39, St. James's Street. S.W. 


oo  - = --—— —- —_ — —_—___— 


HOUSE FOR SALE. 















JURLEY. To be Sold. Price £650, or Freehold £875. 


Eight-roomed House. A Gentleman having just had two -emi- 


detached houses built, one in his own occupation, in the best part 
of this charming district of Surrey, wishes to sell the other; they 
are exceptionally well-built, on contract, and fitted with every 
modern improvement, including the new Ideal Gas and Coal kitchen 
range, large garde1 back and front, balcony, beautiful views over 
the Surrey Hills; an ideal position, away from motor traffic, on the 
hill-side; land frontage of each house 45 feet, depth 200 feet; ten 
minutes from station, trains to City or West End, 25 to 35 minutes.— 


Apply: W., co. Geo. C. Miall, Advt. Agent, 64, Fleet Street, E.C. 





BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BuILpINGs, HicH Ho.porn, W.C. 


2) per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 











CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 








































“Rexine” by other leather 
cloths. It is just as superior to 
those as tt is to leather 








In “Rexine’’ the grain is well-defined, making 
it indistinguishable from leather It is more dur- 
able because the quality of “Rexine ts the best 
that can be made 

“Rexine’ upholstering will be found in the large hotels 
and clubs“ If it withstands the wear and tear of 
these, it ts surely the best for the home 


Any turmishing house &c.,..will supply you w ith pat- 
terns ava estimates in case ot difficulty write to 


The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co Ltd. 


Rexme Works. Hyde, 
Nr. Manchester 
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Riley’s Billiard Tables 


A It is not possible to build more 
€ perfect Billiard Tables than those 
L.by E. J. Riley, Ltd., Accrington 







They have been used for the 
Billiard Championship Matches. 


i This is the strongest 
sa guarantee of them that could be 
& given. 

To the Private Buyer, the Club 

Committee, the Hote] Proprietor, 
they offer advantages beyond that 
of excellence—price and con- 
venience of payment. 


The standard tables are made in 
large numbers, many savirgsin 
: . working time are effected. 
This saving is reflected in the price—yet Riley’s 
Tables are unsurpassed. 
Unique in design and workmanship. Special designs 
to harmonize with . ——— = = 
existing furniture sub- - =? j 
mitted, or architects 
designs faithfully car- 
ried out. 10 years § 
guarantee with every 
table. Prices from 55 guineas. 
Riley’s Combined Billiard and Dining Tables from 
£13 10s. to £24 10s. according to size of table. Cash 
or easy payments. 
The World's New Billiard Record of 1,143 was made 
by Gray on a Riley’s Standard Table. 










| Free on receipt of postcard, beautifully Illustrated 


Catalogue of full-sized Tables and Sundries, and 
Dining Tables. 





E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Grove Billiard Works, ACCRINGTON 


Lendon Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, B.C. 
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_ APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. » 





ANTED in January, a Superintendent of Domestic Economy 














































School for Factory Girls,aged 14-18. Organising experience essential. House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situatic 
Day also Night Classes. “1,000 Girls on agietunet Neneat under Government | Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits ¢ 
Inspection. Subjects taught: Cookery, Dressmaking, Hygiene, Gymnastics, | Work. Specialencouragement given to leisure pursuits and individu 
Apply, stating age, experience and salary required, and enclose copies of three | Te@ding. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
recent testimonials to ‘‘E” Office, RownrREE & Co., Lrp., Cocoa Works, Pupils prepared for University. 
York. Full Domestic Course for senior pupils ard external students. 


Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. FREE CHURCH 
APPLICATIONS = invited for the CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE | illus. Prospectus L L 
ND LITERATURE. Scholarships 

CONDITIONS of ge are obtainable from the Agent- 

General tor Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London. Ee earrorashir® 

W.C., with whom applications shou e lodged before 

3lst March, 1911. q LLEGE: s R. L. Ager M.A., 
SALARY £900 per annum. co Rugby & Oxford 
DUTIES commence 1st March, 1912. Headmaster. 
ees ee eee ee ee PUBLIC SCHOOL. 























EDUCATIONAL. _ EDGBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Ltd.), 
: aa HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—KING'S COLLEGE | Head Mistress ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), Girton 
for WOMEN, KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. | College. Ss Se =. Languages Tripos. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next ye the School), 


Under the Patronage of her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. 
PA Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mk. H. KEELING, A.C.a,, 
109, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


The lectures are adapted to students above the age of 16. 

Preparation is given for the following examinations: Those of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts and Science; the 
London University Certificate in Religious Knowledge; the Arch- 
bishop’s Diploma in Theology; the King’s College Diploma and Certi- 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





ficate for the Home Science Courses. There are Matriculation Classes. Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
ane following courses a hectares os —- -) — games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 

w e given in ne en erm: ne 3 C Nove igiand, . . 

France, and Germany; Greek Sculpture; Astronomy (The Moon), The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro. 

also courses on Moral Philosophy, Biology, History, Hygiene, and | spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 


The Art School is inspected by the Hon. Visitors, Mr. David 
Murray, and other Royal Academicians, and is under the immediate 


directi f Mr. C. M. Q. Orchardson, R.O.1., assisted by Mr. Jen- on" OPEN 7 waa aah aaienininn 
~ wary romp Nrmg ¥.9 Bh, In addition to the guineas dle ‘ook, ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY, 
_o—_ — i _ under 17 is held on Tuesdays and Wednes- COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ays, from two to four. j e 

Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Economics. _ eo = HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 


Instruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, 
Prof. WhitehouSe, Herr Woltmann, and others, and in Theory by 


ot . st ann eine te Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
 - 5 ——. _ THURSDAY. Jor, 12. | ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 

Furcher information may be obtained from the Warden, Miss H. | University an@ other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
D. Oakeley, 13, Kensington Square, W. | and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 


study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss Kemp. 
PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland. between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 








BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 





THE SPRING TERM BEGINS ON | does g TE ar ee on Nabe a. i x 
| assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18th. Prospectus on application. 





For C f the P t ly to the H M A 
mn a ee | PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
A high-class School for Girls (Boarders onlv). Fourteen resident mistresses 
and Lady Matron. Fine schvol and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 
CA l E te | A Mi SC foal oO oO L | with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
5 | Preparatory School. 
CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, mr. Reading 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) | THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded 
Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staff, | in February next, among them an open one for boys between 
including four University Graduates. 12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years. Entries not’ later 

A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL | than Ist February, 1911. 
with accommodation for 150 boarders. For particulars and prospectus apply to the Headmaster, 


Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. O. I. Evans, M.A. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. —  —— ——— 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 


NEW TERM WILL COMMENCE ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 19. 4 f 99 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A., Memorial Hall, E.C. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. (REGISTERED). 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. A PERFE CT UNDERWE AR. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. _ 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 


Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. WILL BE REPLACED. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Fassenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8&/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—" Bookeraft, London.” 






Telegraphic Addresses { 











HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. 
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SWANSEA. 


Palm Court, Grill, and 
Sydney Price, Manager. 


electric lift. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 








WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. __Mre. T. Newbitt. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. let Cl. =e. Tel. 212. 


























LONDON, 
WILv’s TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc. 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgaL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
a BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 


Coston. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Roy al Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. West Cliff Gdns. 

BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE _ Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 


soarding Est. From 30/- - week. 








ROYAL YORK HOTEL. wdeneehin H. J. Preston. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, , Manager. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). __Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


ss FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. __ Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 











8. R. Jefferson. 























ILFRACOMBE. 
COL LING W OOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. _ 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing “2 Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 
LLANELLY 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





YNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


Grounds 9 acres. 














PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. Db. Woodman. 





MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. 


Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. _W. H. Miles 





SOUTHPORT. 











A Literary and Artistic Annual 


THE ODD: 910 


3rp YEAR 


VOLUME OF ISSUE 














the foremost Authors 


Contributions by 





and Artists of the day. 


One hundred pages of literary matter and 


illustrations ; 12 pictures in colour. 


Worth Half-a-crown Sold for One Shilling 








At ALI. BooKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS 


Published to aid the funds of The 


National Book Trade Provident Society. 











NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. Forxicn, 30s. perm ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


PousuisHine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial: 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 


Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Stoekhiolm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of anon for Advertisements. 





ROWNTREB’S OAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheors, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 


FULL PAGE. 4 pace. 4 Pace. 
Back Page, or Page ; 919 9 0 £500 £210 0 
facing matter ? 
Other Pages.. . 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line 
52 - ae ies 6d. 2 
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(VIR. LANE’S FORM FOUR ) 


Mr. JOHN LANE begs to announce (with apologies to Mr. Lloyd George) that he has 
prepared a new Form Four for a Referendum. The new Form Four is essentially a simple 
affair: the introduction of four new writers to the country. Every reader of these works is 
entitled publicly to record his opinion on any and every occasion. There are no perplexing 
conditions; and the prices as stated below will be scrupulously adhered to. 


I. A New Thinker ... FREDERICK JAMESON ART’S ENIGMA. 
II. A New Novelist .... IDA WILD ZOE, THE DANCER. 


" ( THE SIMPLE LIFE, 
A New Satirist .. DANIEL CHAUCER — | LIMITED. 


A New Religion of THE SILENCES OF 
IV. "Nature... .., HENRY LAW WEBB ae THE MOON. 


ART’S ENIGMA, 1, FREDERICK JAMESON, with 8 full-page Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo-. Price 6s. net. { January 17th. 


The overflowing wisdom of this book is the accumulation of a long life of keen observation and wide experience. Its 
author, to judge from internal evidence, has been the friend of Ruskin, Watts, Whistler and Meredith; indeed it was 
to him that Meredith dedicated ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage.” ‘‘ Art’s Enigma” is a plea for the definition of Art, and the 
essential unity of all those divine mysteries which are comprised under that term. Mr. Jameson’s chapters, entitled Music, 
Poetry, Novel-writing, Painting, Landscape-painting, and Architecture, will prove illuminating and inspiring alike to the student 
and the general reader. 


ZOE THE DANCER, 1y 1a witp 7 a 


[ January 24th, 


The scene of the story is laid in Brussels, where Zoé, little more than : child, shows her remarkable aptitude for dancing. 
Her wonderful yellow hair secures for her a position in a hairdresser’s window to the constant delight of the good citizens. 
Chance leads to her adoption of dancing as a profession. The book is full of comedy and tragedy, and yet it is the charm and 
originality of the telling which helds the reader throughout. 











THE SIMPLE LIFE, LIMITED, by DANIEL CHAUCER Crown 


8vo. | January 3ISt. 


This novel has a very decided quality of satire which is inspired by the conventions of the unconventional. Evidently 
Mr. Chaucer knows the Simple Life from the inside, and his reflections will both amuse and amaze those who know it only from 
casual allusions. Many well-known figures will be recognised, though not in all cases under their proper names, and, as in the 
case of Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘ New Republic,” Society will be busy dotting the ‘‘i’s” and crossing the ‘‘t’s.” 


THE SILENCES OF THE MOON, 1, wenry Law wess. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. | February 7th. 


The author, a Shropshire lad, has only recently left Cambridge and his book contains the wisdom of the intuitions of 
youth. The Publisher without hesitation claims that this book will be hailed as a modern classic. There has been no such fine 
piece of writing since ‘* Apologia Diffidentis,” but its purpose is deeper than that of Mr. Compton Leith’s book, for many will 
accept the author’s communion with Nature in the ‘‘ Silences of the Moon” as a new religion, indeed no one can read this little 
book without feeling that death has been robbed of some of its sting. Mr. Webb is an interesting link with the past, for he is 
the nephew of the famous Captain Webb, the Channel Swimmer, who never took a voyage witheut a copy of Butler's 
** Analogy” in his pocket. Is this another instance of casting bread upon the waters? 


N.B.—The Publisher feels apologetic towards his Authors and the-sensitive critics for the unusual form 
of his announcement, but an eminent Divine in the XVIIIth Century protested against the Devil having 
all the best tunes in his Service, and we in the XXth Century see no reason why costly and cunning 
advertising should be sacred to Pills and Soap. The very nature of these books is such that without the 
publisher’s “ knavish tricks” these works might only be known to the fitful few. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MR. LANE will publish on January 17th the great political novel of the century, THE NEW 
MACHIAVELLI, by Mr. H. G. Wetts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 528 pages. 





This, by common consent, is considered to be Mr. WELLS’ masterpiece ; and there is reason for assuming this, for the 
story has been widely read in the pages of ‘* The English Review.” The hero, Richard Remington, in some respects 
resembles M. Briand, as both started their careers as Socialists. Briand has become Prime Minister of France, while 
Remington’s brilliancy should have achieved for him a like position in this country but for his unfortunate intrigue with 
a girl, the result of which was disastrous to the evil-doers. For in this country public life and private virtue have 
ever been inseparable. 
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